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The Layman’s Book 


Ge the publisher wants is to make a reli- 
gious book that the layman will buy and read. 
The literary and commercial enterprise in this 
straitened field wants to grow. Religion is yet to 
be redeemed from its professional character. Reli- 
gious books ought to be for others than specialists. 
Still persists the notion that the parson and the 
deaconess and in a mild degree the Sunday-school 
teacher are the only people who can be seriously 
considered in the religious book market. That 
means dullness and narrowness. A few offerings 
on daily devotions, and some Oriental meditations 
and stories, have what is deemed a spiritual flavor, 
and make a less professional appeal. 

But there is promise of better things. Dr. Van 
Dyke and Mr. Hussey point to some interesting 
developments. 
ing and thrilling field of reading, because not one 
object that is or lives, not one being who moves 
upon this sphere, either alone like Amos in Tekoah, 
brooding on the way the people were being abused, 
or like Babson, telling them in the market-place of 
the spiritual foundations and inviolable rules for 
becoming at once good and prosperous, not one 
fact or factor in the whole span of our present life 
but is instinct with religion and ready for the 
interpreter’s word! 

What makes Mr. Wells the most extraordinary 
and successful writer of his time is nothing other 
than his ability to run a theory of religion, a cos- 
mogony, if one pleases, through every page of his 
“Outline of History.” We affirm, one unceasing 
purpose runs through everything. That is a funda- 
mental proposition which, in all of our diversities 
of philosophy, every-day men respect. They like 
the mystical quality of it, and they know enough 
about life to accept it as one hypothesis which 
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satisfies as well as any other. We are celebrating 
religious books all the time in our literature pages, 
and we are glad to give special emphasis to them 
this week. 


“A Religious Punch” 


HE CAPTION is not vernacular. Note, also, 

itisa quotation. One of our English exchanges 
reports it in a sermon by a parson in Yarmouth. 
It is a plea for the religion that laughs,—at least 
occasionally. A church should have a kind of 
ecclesiastical institution, says the preacher, like the 
greatest of all humorous papers, England’s own 
Punch, which has done as much as any other factor 
to keep the Anglo-Saxon sane and balanced in his 
administration through the centuries of a large part 
of this whirling globe. The English cousin does 
have a sense of proportion. We need something 
“to poke fun at our foibles, narrowness, bigotry, 
and intolerance”; above all, we need it to keep a 
true and proper measure of our own stature. That 
attainment alone makes us sufferable, and some- 
times delightful. 

Of course our readers have now said to them- 
selves that in their own paper the first column, last 
page, is our shaft of fun, and sometimes of slightly 
acrid though never mordant humor, which every 
postman laden with REGISTERS reads on his way to 
delivery, his burden thus being as though it were 
not. The column is on the outside of the paper 
and conveniently placed under the address 
“sticker.” Our best American humorous paper, 
Life, through one of its editors, recently said that 
our “Pleasantries” are excellent. The frequent 
reprinting of them in that paper is a token of the 
compliment. Hardly a week goes by but the 
Literary Digest takes from our store, with proper 
credit to us. As for the religious press, every 
blessed one of them which runs a humor column 
takes our good things, and in some cases our con- 
tributors’ hard-thought cleverness is not as reli- 
giously credited to us as it should be. About this 
matter the daily papers all over the land are 
scrupulous. A good joke sometimes has a vague 
origin, but most editors mean to tell who the 
parent is. 

We cannot pretend to go into the anatomy of 
humor. Nobody has ever done that task acceptably 
for us. But we all do know a good story, a true 
thrust, a clever pun, an inverted solemnity, and we 
get our laugh and our balance and our good-will 
by means of it. We think we may qualify as fur- 
nishing the American equivalent of “a religious 
Punch.” The little girl has long since grown 
up who said her father took two funny papers, one | 
of which was THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER! 


Parasites and Hosts 


RBuar0y that has so long regretted the relue- 
tance of mankind “to move, even to a cleaner — 
sty,” as George Eliot puts it, now finds an ally in ~ 
biology, according to. the comment of Prof. Will- © 


iam Morton Wheeler in a recent Lowell Institute : 
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lecture. Said Professor Wheeler: “We not only 
tolerate but even foster in our midst whole par- 
asitic trades, institutions, castes, and nations, 
hordes of bureaucrats, grafting politicians, middle- 
men, profiteers, and usurers, a vast and varied 

ssortment of criminals, hoboes, defectives, and all 

inds of purveyors to anti-social and space-occupy- 
ing proclivities ; in a word, so many non-productive, 
food-consuming, and space-occupying parasites, 
that their support absorbs nearly all the energy of 
the independent members of society.” 

Professor Wheeler drew the thought-provoking 
corollary that this condition is responsible for the 
relatively small amount of real creative activity. 
Professor Wheeler has pointed out a glaring social 
defect, and his deduction compels us to inquire 
whether the parasite or the host is increasing. 
Will not the parasite, as the tree-clinging vine, 
choke the life out of the organism that now supports 
it? Professor Wheeler’ observed that he did not 
feel free to express all his opinions on the subject. 
Had he felt at liberty, we assume that he would 
have included in his category of parasites the 
specific instance of the merchant who creates a 
demand for inordinate jewelry, ultra-fashionable 
wearing apparel, garish non-essentials for home 
decoration, pleasing to the eye, but wanting in 
usefulness. Merchants create this demand by full- 
page advertising, -and alluring window-displays. 
The number of purveyors of such merchandise is 
legion. Were the demand not created by a popular 
and insidious appeal, the supposed need would not 
be discovered, complexity would be avoided, and 
simplicity achieved. 

Biology has laid bare the evil. May religion 
show added resolution to take up again the task of 
creating a world of righteous, self-respecting men 
and women, where no one leans overmuch on his 
neighbor, but each earns his own bread by personal 
application. 


Faith and Propaganda 


“r-HAT,” said the emphatic and genial reader, 

“is exactly why we have grown so little as a 
church, while we have been tremendous as an 
influence upon religion throughout the civilized 
world.” He was pointing to a passage in the anony- 
mous volume on English churchmen, entitled 
“Painted Windows.” The reference was to Dr. 
L. P. Jacks. Our friend read as follows :— 


Dr. Jacks confesses to me that there is no zeal of 
’ propaganda in the Unitarian communion. It is a soci- 
ety of people which does not thrust itself upon the 
notice of men, does not compete for converts with other 
ehurehes in the market-place. It is rather a little 
temple of peace round the corner, to which people, 
who are aweary of the din in the theological market- 
place, may make their way if they choose. . . . It is 
significant of the modesty of the Unitarian that he 
does not emerge from this retirement even to cry, “I 
told you so,” to a Church which is coming more and 
more to accept the simplicity of his once ridiculed and 
anathematized theology. 

“You must regard Modernism,” I said to Dr. Jacks 
on one occasion, “as a vindication of the Unitarian 
‘attitude.’ He smiled and made answer: “Better not 
say so. Let them follow their own line.” No man 
was ever less of a proselytiser. 
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ERASMUS OR LUTHER? 


You remember Erasmus, the Reformation humanist. 
He was erudite, but is almost forgotten as having been 
in one of the greatest overturnings in the world. He 
said: “I have always been cautious. I would rather 
die than cause a disturbance in the State. When we 
can do no good, we have a right to be silent. A worm 
like me must not dispute with our lawful rulers. We 
must bear almost anything rather than throw the 
world into confusion. There are seasons when we 
must even conceal the truth.” Luther said in the same 
crisis: “I cannot abide your lies and deceptions. I do 
not go into the struggle because I want to do it, but 
God helping me, I will make no compromise with 
falsehood, and I am willing to die for speaking, but I 
am not willing to be silent before wrong.” And 
Luther is immortal. 


Do we like that sort of indifference to organ- 
ized propagation of our Gospel? Our inquirer is 
a man of affairs, and says that you cannot get any- 
where without planning to arrive! In the United 
States we are more businesslike than the Unitarians 
in England are. Dr. Jacks uses his uncommon 
powers in less formal channels than the organized 
institution called the Church because for one thing 
he knows how hard and even cruel and inimical to 
truth the Church has sometimes become and may 
become. He also believes, and has rare power to 
communicate his belief, in the “inexpressible, and 
certainly quite indefinable, spell of divinity,” in the 
“radiance of religion,’ and hence has little interest 
in creedal demands on mankind. 

What the author of “Painted Windows” should 
make us see is that this aversion to crystallized 
formule on the part of Professor Jacks is in itself 
a doctrine which has its own form in fact, though 
it be plastic to a degree. Whatever one’s religious 
faith and spirit, be it as mystical as that of George 
Fox, or as matter-of-fact as that of the layman’s 
religion of service, it has been and always must be 
susceptible of definition. A true faith is not evanes- 
cent. It is such that one may put at least helpful 
intimations of it-in words. Every hymn proves 
that, and every saintly life comes within the com- 
pass of the understanding biographer. We insist, 
as our critic did, that we ought to say these things 
for our church’s sake, and make the church a place 
on the thoroughfare for the multitudes who are 
amazed and overjoyed when they learn that such 
a church live and grows. 


We suggest two things to our friends: First, 
that they make use of the four questions to “second 
coming” people, published in THr Recister March 
23. The.daily press is the best medium. Second, 
that ministers give courses of Bible lectures for the 
enlightenment of the people; and that laymen 
attend such courses of lectures. Education is the 
long and positive cure of this baneful enemy of 
religion and life. 
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The Event of the Week 


America Opens a New Era 


zation,” said Mr. Borah in the Senate Chamber 

on March 29, when it became evident that the 
last of the series of treaties resulting from the Con- 
ference for the: Limitation of Armaments was on 
the point of being ratified. His estimate of the 
significance of the achievement found a hopeful echo 
in many minds‘on ‘both sides of the Atlantic— 
and of the Pacific. The acceptance by the legislative 
branch of the government of the entire body of agree- 
ments negotiated in the Conference was foreshadowed 
on March 24, when the Senate ratified the first and 
most important of these measures—the Four Power 
Treaty designed to maintain peace on the Pacific— 
with four votes to spare. The work of ratification of 
all the agreements was completed on March 30, when 
the Senate accorded its approval to the treaty relating 
to principles and policies to be followed in matters 
concerning China. The series of treaties had been 
submitted by the President on February 10. The 
unanimous ratification of the last of the six understand- 
ings on March 30 furnished a new record of prompt 
action on matters involving essential policies of the 
country. Throughout the debate, and in the roll calls, 
the Senate proved its capacity to rise above party 
lines. ‘Twelve Democrats cast their votes for the rat- 
ification of the pivotal agreement, the Four Power 
Treaty that automatically superseded the Anglo-Jap- 
anese treaty with its possibilities of suspicion, friction, 
and misunderstanding between the two great English- 
speaking peoples. Many thoughtful minds on both 
sides of the Atlantic accepted this achievement alone 
as justifying all the effort that had been expended 
in the Conference. 

For the protection of American interests, and for 
purposes of clarification, two declarations submitted 
by the President were adopted. One of these made 
it clear that America reserved its independence of 
action on mandated islands. The other excluded 
domestic questions (such as Japanese immigration and 
the rights of Japanese subjects in States like Call- 
fornia) from consideration by the Conference. <A res- 
ervation to the Four Power Treaty—and the only one 
accepted by the Senate—was offered by Senator Bran- 
degee. The reservation disavows any obligation to 
use force, and stipulates that the participation of 
America in the purposes of the agreement must not 
be construed as an alliance. 

In spite of this reservation, the ratification of the 
Four Power Treaty and the supplemental agreements 
designed to make it workable and effective marked an 
important advance toward the participation of America 
in the international work of conserving and promoting 
civilization through the safeguarding of the world’s 
peace. For the first time in its history, America 
entered upon the task of co-operating with the other 
great nations for the preservation of the life of the 
world. March 24, 1922, the date on which the Four 
Power Treaty was ratified by the Senate, will stand 
as a date of decision in the history of the American 
democracy, grown from small beginnings into the pre- 
dominating political, economic, and industrial factor 
in the family of nations in the brief span of a century 
and a half. This wide departure from our traditional 
isolation was inevitable. It was imposed upon the 
American people, not only by the humanitarian tradi- 
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tions of their earliest past, but by the unanswerable 
logic of their world-wide interests of the present. 

In the moment of recognition of the new duties to 
humanity and of common interests that bind America 
indissolubly to the rest of the world, many millions of 
Americans must have felt a pang of regret that this 
recognition did not come earlier, when Woodrow Wil- 
son pleaded with his countrymen and countrywomen 
for the adoption of the larger view of America’s obliga- 
tions and her opportunities. Mr. Wilson’s lips at this 
moment of grave decision were sealed. No word either 
of self-justification or of self-vindication came from 
him in his dignified retirement. It will remain for 
dispassionate historians of the future to estimate 
finally the moral value of the dramatic part which he 
played in Paris and America. It will remain for future 
heart-searchings by the American people to determine 
the relative value and the relative courage of Woodrow 
Wilson and Warren G. Harding, both of whom have 
labored mightily as leaders of a mighty people. 

The declarations and the reservation attached to the 
Four Power Treaty were noted with especial interest 
by the French Parliament. It became evident before 
the end of the week that the action of the American 
Senate in declaring and reserving was regarded in Paris 
as precedent foreshadowing a similar course for France 
in the ratification of the Root submarine resolution. 
The question involved the definition of a merchant ves- 
sel in the provision for immunity from attack by. a sub- 
marine. There were indications when the resolution 
was being discussed in the Conference at Washington 
that the French Government was not disposed to accept 
the resolution without some supplementary definition 
of the term “merchant vessel.” British and Italian 
official opinion inclines to the view that a “merchant 
vessel” may be armed and carry contraband of war 
without forfeiting the protection afforded by the resolu- 
tion. On the other hand, the French Chamber of Dep- 
uties evidently has taken the position that a “merchant 
vessel,” to qualify as a commercial craft within the 
meaning of the resolution, must be unarmed and may 
not bear contraband of war. The indications at the 
end of the week were that such a definition of a mer- 
chant vessel would be adopted by the French Parlia- 
ment as a reservation or footnote to the treaty, effective 
so far as France is concerned. : 

In dissenting from the official view, several French 
public men have pointed out that such a rigid inter- 
pretation of a merchant vessel would place France too 
close for comfort to the German definition of com- 
mercial craft under which the U-boats carried on their 
work of destruction during the war. French critics 
of the attitude of their government on the issue have 
been pointing out with vigor that such a widening of 


the sphere in which submarine warships may operate © 


betrays a purpose to make an enlarged French sub- 
marine arm a weapon of offence instead of defence. 


This criticism has been directed against France by Brit- 


ish critics as well. 
The divergence of, opinion as to what. constitutes 
a commercial craft is an instance of the differences of 
opinion that have developed as to other provisions of 
the series of treaties arrived at. in the Conference. Of 
the hopeful character of the plan for the limitation of 
armaments as a whole, however, there was no dis- 
senting opinion in any quarter. The action of the 
Senate in ratifying all six treaties was greeted by the 
world as a happy augury of the new force in the life 
of the world that the acceptance of large obligations 
by the American people implied and set in motion. 
Se 


a 
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Educational Ideals and Conflicts in England 


Story of the Struggle to free the Schools from Sectarianism 
W. COPELAND BOWIE 


Onetime Seerctary British and Foreign Unitarian Association 


system of national education in England. 
Beyond giving very modest grants of money in 
aid of elementary education, the Government left the 
provision of schools to voluntary effort. The reports 
of Royal Commissions revealed deplorable conditions, 
particularly in the large cities. Thousands of chil- 
dren were growing up ignorant and neglected. Many 
of the school buildings were miserable, ill-ventilated 
hoyels, and not a few of the teachers were quite unfit 
to teach. The Church of England possessed the large 
majority of the schools, Nonconformists had a few, 
especially the Wesleyans and the Unitarians; but it 
was no longer possible for voluntary effort adequately 
to provide for the pressing and growing needs of the 
community, and state intervention on a comprehensive 
scale became inevitable, with the result that a great 
Education Act was passed in 1870. 
The so-called “religious difficulty” has dogged the 
steps and impeded the progress of education in Eng- 
land from that day to this—and the end is not yet. 
There was an embittered struggle between the advo- 
eates of a national system of secular education and 
one in which religion should have a place. It ended, 
as is usual in England, with a compromise. The diffi- 
culty is not “religious” in the sense which readers of 
Tuw CuristiAN Rucistpr are accustomed to use the 
«word: “ecclesiastical and theological” would be the 
more appropriate words to employ in describing the 
conflict. From 1870 onward there has been continuous 
progress in the provision of schools under public man- 
agement and a steady decline in sectarian schools; but 
there has been fighting all along the line with reaction- 
ary forces. 

The use of the term “public school” in England and 
in Scotland marks an interesting distinction in the edu- 
cational ideals of the two countries. A “public school” 
boy in England means one who has been at Eton or 
Rugby, or one of a small select list of schools where 
the sons of the aristocracy or the rich are educated; 
in Scotland, “public school” may be seen carved on 
the lintel of the humble village school which is attended 
by the children of the poorest cotter as well as by those 
better off. The state schools of America have a closer 
resemblance to those of Scotland than of England. 
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I was an active member of the London School Board 
for a dozen years, and as the representative of a poor 
district in South London it was delightful to witness 
the splendid civilizing influence of the training received 
by the boys and girls who passed through the well- 
equipped Board Schools. It was a privilege to work in 
co-operation with the Hon. Lyulph Stanley (now Lord 
Sheffield), one of the ablest and most enthusiastic edu- 
cational reformers in England, who devoted his great 
gifts and practically the whole of his time to the man- 
agement and improvement of the people’s schools 
throughout London. There were two or three other 
men on the Board who made education the work of 
their lives; and there were several women of whom 
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the same may be said. Conspicuous among these in 
my time were Miss Davenport Hill, Miss Eve, Mrs. 
Maitland, and (until she was captured by theosophy) 
Mrs Besant. It is impossible to speak too highly of the 
magnificent services rendered by these women who, 
without honor or reward, performed hard, dull, rou- 
tine drudgery day after day during the greater part 
of the year. 

During my period of service on the London School 
Board a prolonged controversy arose on the ques- 
tion of religious teaching in the schools. It made a 
considerable stir all over the country. There were 
countless newspaper and magazine articles dealing 
with the subject, while manifestoes and letters from 
archbishops, cardinals, bishops, deans, clergy, minis- 
ters, and all sorts and conditions of people were 
poured out in endless confusion. The controversy arose 
through a notice of motion by Mr. Athelstane Riley, 
an aggressive High Churchman, in November, 1892, as 


follows:— 
e 


“That the teachers of the Board be informed that 
when the religious instruction for the day is given on 
passages from the Bible which refer to Christ, the 
children are to be distinctly taught that Christ is God, 
and such explanations of the doctrine of the Holy 
Trinity are to be given as may be suited to their 
capacities.” 

Let me first say a word on the history of the “Com- 
promise,” as it was called. After a prolonged debate 
in Parliament, the Education Act of 1870 was passed, 
containing what is known as the Cowper-Temple clause 
which excludes any religious catechism. or formulary 
“distinctive of any denomination” from the Board 
schools. There was also in the Act a “conscience” 
clause which allowed parents to withdraw their chil- 
dren from religious instruction altogether, and forbid- 
ding any school board to make attendance at religious 
instruction, or a place of worship, a condition of 
giving education. Within these limits school boards 
could organize religious teaching. 

The plan adopted in London and followed very 
largely throughout England was to prepare and issue 
a syllabus of Old and New Testament lessons suitable 
for children at various ages. It had worked on the 
whole fairly well for a period of twenty years, and 
there were practically no complaints from parents or 
teachers. Mr. Forster, who introduced the Education 
Bill to the House of Commons, in a speech delivered in 
1870 said :— 

“TY have the fullest confidence that in the reading 
and explaining of the Bible what the children will be 
taught will be the great truths of Christian life and 
conduct, which all of us desire they should know, and 
that no efforts will be made to cram into their poor 
little minds theological dogmas which their tender age 
prevents them from understanding.” 

What Mr. Forster so wisely deprecated, Mr. Athel- 
stane Riley and his followers, supported by the Charch 
Times and other Anglican journals, proceeded to 
attempt. Many members of the Board were at first 
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disposed to treat Mr. Riley’s proposal as an ecclesias- 
tical joke; but he was very much in earnest, and more 
sincere and straightforward than some of his fellow- 
Churchmen. The battle was postponed from Novem- 
ber, 1892, until February, 1893, when it began; it 
raged until the School Board election in November, 
1894, when the clerical party was routed. Week after 
week the proper educational work of the Board was 
neglected, while the time was occupied by an inter- 
minable theological discussion. It was readily per- 
ceived that, unless the orthodoxy of the teacher was 
ascertained, resolutions about creeds and dogmas were 
of little effect. A proposal was made by Mr. Riley 
to apply a religious test to the teachers. This raised 
a determined protest from the teachers themselves, 
who were strongly supported by the secular press 
and by the general public. Mr. Riley then attempted a 
definition of Christianity as a “religion which includes 
as essential a belief in the Incarnation of the Son of 
God—that is to say, that Jesus Christ our Lord, born 
of the Virgin Mary, is both God and Man.” 
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The storm of controversy broke out more fiercely 
than ever. Amendments and counter-resolutions were 
placed on the business paper; and it seemed as if it 
would be impossible to find a way out of the theological 
medley into which the School Board was plunged. 
The clerical party was in the majority, but the liberals 
(or progressives, as they were called) were stalwart 
and resourceful fighters. I was one of the “whips” 
of the progressive party, and it fell to my lot to keep 
the debate going and the opposition alive. Deputa- 
tions were introduced, memorials signed by religious 
and public bodies were submitted, including one 


drafted by Dr. James Martineau and bearing the signa- — 


tures of a large number of distinguished people. 
Most of the conservative members of the Board were 
sick and tired of the whole controversy, but Mr. Riley 
would not allow them to surrender, and the Church 
newspapers goaded them on. The Church Review 
went so far as to say that “the battle of the London 
School Board is between Christians of all denomina- 
tions and Unitarians’—a preposterous statement 
which did not deceive any one who had followed the 
controversy. It was labeled by the same journal a 
“Bowie-Cum-Stanley” movement to capture the schools 
for Unitarianism and agnosticism. These clerical 
attempts to throw dust in the eyes of the public failed 
utterly. The only chance of success lay in keeping 
the people of London ignorant of what the sacerdotal 
section of the Board were trying to do. It is exceed- 
ingly difficult to arouse widespread attention to edu- 
cational questions in a vast community like London. 
But the progressive party ultimately succeeded in 
rousing the metropolis to observe the retrograde doings 
of the School Board. In January, 1894, the clerical 
party privately arranged that the Board should sit, 
if necessary, until midnight in order to pass the report 
and the circular to the teachers, the members of the 
party pledging themselves to silence. During the 
evening the plot was discovered, and arrangements 
were made by the progressives for an all-night sitting. 
Telegrams were dispatched to our respective house- 
holds, and a list of members ready to speak at great 
length was prepared. Mr. Riley, we were told, had 
an oyster and champagne supper for his friends and 
supporters; a few of us were content with a supply 
of buns and oranges from a shop in the Strand. The 
chief difficulty was to find speakers who could talk 
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for an hour on end without being ruled out of order by 
the chairman, as no speaker was allowed to speak 
twice on the same motion. As “whip” I held myself 
in reserve in case of need. A worthy friend who rose 
to speak could only hold out for a few minutes, and I 
was compelled to take my turn. I spoke for a good 
hour, adopting as my line of argument the plan that 
it was impossible to discover Mr. Riley’s doctrines in 
the Bible, and it was therefore absurd to ask the 
teachers to impart them to the children. I spent some 
considerable time over the first three Gospels, made 
a careful analysis of the fourth Gospel, then proceeded 
to the Epistles, distinguishing between those that were 
probably written by Paul and those by unknown writ- 
ers. Before I had proceeded far with this last section 
of my speech, an exceedingly clever and verbose 
speaker, who had been dining out, appeared on the 
scene, and I made way for him. It gradually dawned 
upon the minds of our opponents that they could 
not outwit us that night, and on the stroke of twelve 
it was agreed to adjourn the debate for another 
week. 

Next morning the newspaper placards announced, 
“Midnight Sitting of the School Board—Lively Scenes.” 
Piquancy was added to the reports by references to 
the oyster and champagne supper contrasted with the 
buns and oranges. London was aroused; anger and 
scorn were poured upon the clerical party for attempt- 
ing to cram the minds of the children with dogmas 
and to apply theological tests to the teachers. The 
controversy dragged on for several weeks longer, until 
at last, in desperation, the majority ruthlessly applied 
the closure, and the report, with the obnoxious circular 
to the teachers, was carried. Nothing more happened, 
and the struggle was transferred to the forthcoming 
triennial election in November, 1894. 
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The election was fought throughout the whole of 
London with great determination on both sides. The 
clerical party was well organized, and had plenty of 
financial resources at its command. The liberals 
relied on the common sense of the people, and entered 
on a vigorous campaign of speech-making and distri- 
bution of literature. A few extremists in the clerical 
party were very anxious to secure my defeat. Lady 
canvassers from the West End were set to work in the 
Southwark constituency; a curate of the Church of 
England issued a small bill with the words: “If you 
want your children to go to Hell—Vote for Bowie.” 
This notice so outraged the sense of honor and decency 
of three or four of the local clergy that they publicly 
avowed their intention of supporting my candidature 
on the ground of mly past services to the schools of the 
district, which they declared had been discharged in 
an impartial and unsectarian spirit. Groups of chil- 
dren here and there paraded the streets with a 
placard: “We are going to vote for Bowie.” When the 
poll was declared, my name stood at the top. Miss 
Davenport Hill, another Unitarian, was returned at 
the head of the poll in the City of London, with about 
double the number of votes accorded to the Duke of 
Newcastle, a prominent High Churchman. Thus ended 
the contest; the progressives were victorious, and the 
circular to the teachers was buried in oblivion. 

There were many other engagements fought out with 
the clergy. Under the rules of the Board, before a new 
school was built or an old one enlarged, the managers 
of voluntary schools were invited to make observations 
or raise objections, on the plea that the necessary ac- 
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commodations could be provided without casting any 
burden upon the rate-payers. It was distressing to 
witness the subterfuges resorted to by some of the 
clergy to prevent the building or improvement of Board 
schools. Mr. Lyulph Stanley took special delight in 
ee the bad arithmetic and the lack of knowledge 
isplayed by many of these*clerical objectors. One 
of the last public services I rendered before retiring 
from the Board was to open a finely equipped school 
near Streatham Common, which had been built after 
a battle royal with the local clergyman. He had 
promised to erect a school to supply the pressing needs 
of the district, within a definite period; and imagine 
my surprise on discovering, several months after the 
date on which the school was to be ready for occupa- 
tion, cows grazing on the site, with a notice-board 
stating that contributions for the erection of a school 
- would be thankfully received. 

A quarter of a century has passed since the events 
here recorded. Important and far-reaching changes 
have taken place in educational policy during the inter- 
val. School boards have been supplanted by the edu- 
cation committees of borough and county councils, 
with the general result that there is now less personal 
contact with the children and the teachers and less 
knowledge of the schools on the part of members of 
education authorities than in former days, while a 
large extension of official control has taken place. 
The cost has gone up enormously; an education rate 
that would have staggered the community a genera- 
tion ago is now paid with nothing more than the usual 
grumble in which all taxpayers indulge. 

The war has resulted in the teachers receiving 
larger salaries; but there is a shortage of able, well- 
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The Promise 
ISABEL FRANCIS BELLOWS 


And is it really true that Spring is coming? 
Can it be really true? 

With love, and life, and happy creatures homing, 
And sky of God’s own blue? 


Last week, the tall bare branches bent and shivered 
“Before the icy wind. 

To-day, with shining glory they’re transfigured, 
With Winter far behind! 


_ And will the birds come back? and ferns and flowers 
Among the woodland springs? 
Ah, the old promise thrills through all the hours 
With healing in its wings! 


ing of hand and eye and the development of mind and 
character are carried on by opposing schools of 
thought. There are some who would confine the sub- 
jects taught in an elementary school within a narrow 
range; others would increase the number of subjects 
to a bewildering extent. The school age has been 
raised, and continuation classes for elder scholars 
instituted. Mr. Fisher, perhaps the ablest and most 
enlightened. Minister of Education England has ever 
had, was successful in securing an Act of Parliament 
possessing large possibilities. It has only commenced 
to make its influence felt; delays are inevitable owing 
to the impoverishment of the country by the war and 
the burden of taxation. The religious difficulty has 
for the present been slurred over in the hope that it 
will gradually become inanimate. The provisions for 
public management and control fall short of the 
demands of educational reformers; but it is a great 
Act nobly and worthily conceived in the interests of 


the boys and girls of this generation and of the men 
and women of the next generation. 


trained men. Various educational theories are in the 
melting-pot. Discussions concerning practical train- 


A Message for Religious Book Week 


2 HENRY VAN DYKE 
[In the Independent and Weekly Review] 


HOME without a library is poorly furnished. It may be only a small collection of books which are neither 
A rare nor costly,—no first editions, no rich bindings, no extra illustrated copies,—just a shelf or even a cupboard 

full of plain books fit for “human nature’s daily food.” But by its very presence in the home it speaks of the 
wondrous power of the written word to bring our-hearts and minds into communication with other ages, other lands, 
and perhaps with those regions which are beyond the horizon of sight and hearing. 

But a library without religious books is certainly very imperfect. It has no message and no sustenance for that 
part of our nature which, however it comes to us, is beyond doubt the most important, because its needs are so vital 
that to’ leave them unsatisfied means intellectual and moral starvation. 

One reason why some of the younger generation (and quite as many if not more of the older generation) seem 
to have frivolous, restless, and unsatisfied minds to-day is because so many of our modern homes have no real religious 
books in them. Old volumes of sermons, perhaps, and records of theological disputes and quarrels may be found 
in dusty corners of the bookcase or on the top shelves of closets. But these are not what I mean by real religious 
books. I mean books which in any form—fiction, poem, essay, biography, or autobiography—deal with the inmost 
and ultimate desires of the human spirit, and with man’s natural longing for a better understanding of and a more 
perfect harmony with the great Source of life and its final goal. Books of this kind are of the deepest interest and 
of the highest value. Some of them are ancient, and of these it seems to me the Bible is incomparably the best, not 
only for its literary excellence in the English version, but also for its indubitable and inexplicable power of inspiration. 

But there are also modern books, thoroughly up-to-date in their knowledge and treatment of the conditions under 
which we people of to-day have to live, and entirely frank in their way of facing and meeting our present problems and 
needs as they change their form almost from year to year, yet remain always essentially the same. Among the best of 
these modern books, it seems to me, are “A Labrador Doctor,” an Autobiography, by Dr. Wilfred T. Grenfell; “What 
Men Live By,” by Dr. Richard C. Cabot; “The Direction of Human Evolution,” by Edwin Grant Conklin; “Christ and 
Life and the Light of the World,” by Robert E. Speer. I do not know the names of the publishers of these books, so 
you may be sure that they are not mentioned for advertising purposes. I speak of these among many others doubtless 
of similar quality only because they seem to me excellent as well as modern. Any one who will read them will find 
that they help him not only to defend his liberty to believe, but also to maintain his liberty in believing. 
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Memories and Friendships 
CHARLES WILLIAM WENDTE, D.D. 


Ill. New-American Life in Boston, 1848-61 
(Continued) 


PROMINENT FIGURE in the community. was 
A Samson R. Urbino, who kept a foreign bookshop 
at 19 Winter Street. Here the internationally- 
minded used to meet each other,—Americans, Germans, 
French, and Italians, college professors, private 
teachers, and scholarly ‘ministers. Urbino was a large 
man with a tawny mane and a stentorian voice. Of 
Jewish descent, he was ardently American, a radical 
in politics and ‘religion, and a warm-hearted and loyal 
friend. His first wife, of Italian parentage, was a 
woman of many attainments, a teacher, and something 
of a writer. At their death it was found that the 
modest fortune they had acquired had been willed for 
the most part to various Boston charities. For two 
successive summers I was put in charge of the book- 
shop, greatly to my satisfaction, for it gave me a wide 
range of literature to browse over. It also brought 
me into casual contact with certain eminent Bostonians 
—Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, James Russell Lowell, 
Ralph Waldo Emerson, Professors Childs, Beck, and 
Sophocles among them—who paid visits to this little 
emporium of the world’s best books in Boston. 
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The crowning act of the circle was the initiation and 
successful accomplishment of a public celebration of 
the one hundredth anniversary of the birth of the poet 
Frederick Schiller, on November 10, 1859. The ses- 
sions of the committee were held at our house, and I 
was permitted to attend them. From first to last the 
exercises were appropriate and worthy. The Boston 
Music Hall had been handsomely decorated, a colossal 
statue of Schiller filling the center of the stage. The 
Philharmonic Orchestra, under Carl Zerrahn, rendered 
Beethoven’s third Leonore overture, Mozart’s overture 
to “The Magic Flute,” and at the close the “Jubel” 
overture by Carl Maria von Weber. It also furnished 
the instrumentation to Schiller’s “Hymne an Die 
Kuenstler,” music by Mendelssohn, and the “Bachus 
Chor” from the Antigone of Sophocles, both sung by the 
Orpheus Glee Club. The great audience was welcomed 
by Prof. Carl Beck of Harvard College. Dr. Reinhold 
Solger gave a discriminating address in German; Rev. 
Dr. Frederick H. Hedge, the eminent Unitarian divine, 
and later Professor of German Literature at Harvard 
University, delivered a noble oration in English, call- 
ing attention at its close to the happy conjunction that 
another great hero of universal history, Martin Luther, 
was also born on November 10. The closing address, 
also in English, by Prof. E. Vitalis Scherb, was a 
passionately eloquent tribute to the poet. Rarely has 
Boston reached such a height of combined literary, 
artistic, and popular performance as on that interesting 
occasion. 
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Golden in my memory are the Christmas observances 
of our little household and those of our German friends, 
—the weeks of mysterious, loving preparation, our 
longing curiosity, the secret conferences with one 
another, the arrival of the happy evening, the impatient 
expectation, the sudden revelation of the Christmas 
tree with its lights and spangles, gifts and goodies, our 
gratitude to. our parents and friends, our delight to 
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know our own gifts appreciated, the coming of 
acquaintances to behold our tree, and bescherung. 
Alas! for me the Christmas candles have long since 
flickered out, the love-light in the dear eyes that once 
responded to my youthful affection has faded away in 
the dawn of eternity, the happy laughter is stilled, the 
joyous holiday greetings’ have given place to sorrow- 
ful farewells and the tender hope auf-wiedersehn! But 
the past at least is secure. While memory lasts, the 
German Christmas of my boyhood will remain a source 
of inspiration; and I am thankful that its light and 
cheer has been brought also to American hearts and 
homes, replacing the oldtime Puritan austerity and 
gloom with its beauty, tenderness, and joy. 

Can it be that the service rendered to American life 
and culture by the German element in our midst will 
be altogether forgotten, and the widespread interest 
among us in the German language, literature, music, 
science, and civilization be permanently forfeited by 
the infelicities, follies, and sins of the present genera- 
tion of Germans in their conduct of the recent World 
War? 
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Surely, now that those who were chiefly responsible 
for thus misleading the German nation have been 
driven into exile or obscurity, their purposes defeated, 
that people itself humiliated, impoverished, and suffer- 
ing unspeakably,—now that republican institutions, 
disarmament, and peaceful industrial activities are 
replacing the former feudalism, militarism, and impe- 
rialistic ambitions,—it is meet that we in America 
should forgive, and display a just, sympathetic, and 
truly international and Christian spirit toward the 
race from whom twenty-one millions of our own citi- 
zens have descended, a contribution of immense value 
to our industrial, social, and civic life. Do we wish 
Germany to remain a democracy, a peacefully disposed 
ally, and a friendly nation? Then we must encourage 
and help her in her present dilemma. Irreparable 
would be the loss to both countries if the present under- 
valuation of Germany’s contribution to human prog- 
ress and welfare were to be an abiding sentiment in 
America. Both peoples need and should learn to appre- 
ciate and respect each other. If this account of 
German-American activities in Boston sixty and more 
years ago shall contribute in a modest degree to the 
renewal of interest and good-will between these two 
branches of the great Teutonic family it will not have 
been written or read in vain. 

(To be continued) 


Installation Hymn 
REV. BENJAMIN R. BULKELEY 


We bow before Thee, God of all, 
And wait Thy searching, as of old; 
We make us ready for Thy call, | 
Which pleads for us with love untold. 


BH’en now it comes with prompting clear 
As one is summoned here to lead 

This people with his word of cheer, 
Inspiring them to helpful deed. 


The times cry out for prophet soul, 
Who in the harshness of the day 
Shall sound the note that maketh whole 
And guideth in the Master’s way. 


So here Thy servant set apart 

To do Thy bidding in his place; 
Thy call be treasured in his heart, 
' Complete his fitness in Thy grace, 
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Every One for Ratification! 


Remarkable poll of the Laymen’s League 
chapters on the Conference treaties 


Following a poll of the presidents of 
the 265 chapters of the Unitarian Lay- 

n’s League in thirty-six States and 
the District of Columbia, a special-deliv- 
ery letter urging an affirmative vote on 
the ratification of the Washington Con- 
ference treaties was sent on March 23 
to every Senator of the United States. 
The last paragraph of the letter says :— 

“It is the conviction of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League that the peace of the 
world and the welfare of the people of 
the United States require the prompt 
ratification of the several treaties now 
pending before the Senate.” 

Some of the most emphatic expressions 
of approval of the treaties came from 
States represented by Senators who are 
leaders of the opposition. Especially im- 
portant among these were the reports 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Berke- 
ley, San José, and Palo Alto, Calif.; 
Atlanta, Ga.; Lincoln, Neb.; Memphis and 
Knoxville, Tenn.; and Dallas, Tex. 

From the mass of replies received, when 
the letter was sent, with others coming 
in rapidly, 183 had been tabulated, all 
but three of them urging action in the 
name of the Unitarian Laymen’s League. 
As a result of these instructions the pres- 
ident of the League, Charles H. Strong of 
New York City, sent the following letter 
to United States Senators :— 

“As president of the Unitarian Lay- 
men’s League, a national organization of 
over 12,000 men, I am commissioned to 
send to you this communication. The 
League has 265 branch organizations 
representing thirty-six of the States and 
the District of Columbia. 

“On March 16, 1922, I sent a letter to 
all national ‘officers and local presidents 
and delegates of the League asking 
for telegraphic replies to the question 


whether the League should ask the United. 


States Senate to ratify promptly the Con- 
ference treaties now pending before the 
Senate. These letters went to Maine and 
California, to Michigan and Texas, to 
Florida and Washington, and all the rest. 
At this writing the telegraphic replies 
are still pouring in and all have been 
earefully tabulated. 

“There have been received and counted 
197 replies and not one is opposed to 

_ ratification! Of the 197 replies, 194 are 
in favor of my sending officially the mes- 
sage that the League favors prompt rati- 

fication of all the treaties now pending. 
Of the remaining three, two persons 
think that it is undesirable that the 
League should take any action, and one 
fayors ratification with amendments. — 

“Typical replies are :— 

“Atlanta Chureh Sunday morning by 
unanimous vote approved prompt ratifica- 
tion of the several treaties —Atlanta, Ga.’ 

“‘FHeartily approve your proposed mes- 
sage. Satisfied majority of chapter con- 
cur.—San Francisco, Calif.’ 

“The Laymen’s League of First Unita- 
rian Church of New Orleans heartily ap- 
proves proposed action—wNew Orleans, 
La.’ ’ 

_ “‘Heartily approve transmission of mes- 
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sage to Senate approving ratification.— 
Dallas, Tex.’ 

“Most emphatically approve and re- 
quest that Senate ratify Peace Conference 
treaties.—Portland, Ore.’ 

“Most heartily approve message in be- 
half of lLaymen’s League—Knoczville, 


Tenn.’ 
““Transmission of message urging 
prompt ratification of pending Peace 


treaties heartily approved here—Los An- 
geles, Calif.’ 

“The precise terms of the message that 
I am authorized to transmit are as fol- 
lows :— 

“Tt is the conviction of the Unitarian 
Laymen’s League that the peace of the 
world and the welfare of the people of the 
United States require the prompt ratifica- 
tion of the several treaties now pending 
before the Senate.’ ” 

In addition to the replies quoted by Mr. 
Strong in his letter was one from W. T. 
Reid, Jr., of Boston, famous Harvard foot- 
ball and basket-ball player, who said,— 

“T am in absolute agreement with your 
idea of getting the Laymen’s League to 
bring pressure on our jelly-fish Senators 
and you may use my name in any way 
that seems advisable.” 

Also from Boston was this, signed by 
Nathaniel K. Wood :— 

“Arlington Street Church League urges 
prompt ratification of treaties.” 
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‘ Similar messages were sent by chapters 
in Brookline, South Boston, Stoneham, 
Fitchburg, Athol, Mass., and Manchester, 
N.H. 74 


Among the signers of replies instructing 
Mr. Strong to advise Senators of the posi- 
tion of the Laymen’s League were Isaac 
Sprague, William Endicott, Ralph E. Jos- 
lin, Edward T. Steel, and Frank M. Wey- 
mouth of Boston; Gorham Rogers of 
Brookline; Robert Winsor of Weston; Al- 
fred K. Hobbs of Manchester, N.H.; W. L. 
Douglas of New London, Conn.; Walter B. 
Ford of Ann Arbor, Mich.; F. S. Phoenix 
of Davenport, H. C. Hubbard of Humboldt, 
S. M. Woodward of Iowa City, H. H. Saw- 
yer of Des Moines, and A. O. Wakefield of 
Sioux City, Ia.; Judge Samuel T. Howe of 
Topeka, Kan.; Dr. L. H. Lehnhoff of Lin- 
eoln, Mo.; A. P. Dills of Duluth, and 
George W. Friedrich of St. Cloud, Minn.; 
Ernest M. Fowler of Salt Lake City, Utah; 
C. W. Hayhurst of Portland, Ore.; George 
H. Shellenberger of Los Angeles, Jeffer- 
son Elmore of Palo Alto, Hdward O. Allen 
of Berkeley, and Abbott A. Hanks of San 
Francisco, Calif. ; P. V. Fredman of Dal- 
las, Tex.; W. B. Gregory.and C. C. Hen- 
son of New Orleans, La.; H. C. Blake of 
Atlanta, Ga.; Robert 8. Radford of Knox- 
ville, and ©. W. Wickes of Memphis, 
Tenn.; and G. A. Breaux of Louisville, 
Ky. 


HOW TO DO IT 


They Got the Teachers 


“T must have ten Sunday-school teach- 
ers right away.” The thought harassed 
the minister of the Wollaston Unitarian 
Church, who happens also to be super- 
intendent of the Sunday-school, for 
weeks—fruitless weeks of search. Then 
a series of meetings of parents, followed 
by a big parish meeting addressed by Dr. 
Lawrance and Dr. Buck, awakened the 
parish to the need. People who were 
approached ceased to say with the same 
finality the words: “Oh, I can’t possibly 
teach. Surely there is some one else 
whom you can get.” A committee to pro- 
cure teachers was appointed—and sup- 
plied the need mainly out of its own mem- 
bership. 

“But what about next year? Must I 
go through all this again?” The minister 
thought these thoughts, for he knew 
that a staff of Sunday-school teachers has 
a way of melting into thin air at the end 
of a year. Somehow a possible reserve 
of people interested and somewhat trained 
must be built up. “A training course, 
put on in a sufficiently fascinating way, 
would do it. But it would cost more than 
my chureh can afford.” Then a happy 
thought: “Why not put on a Wollaston 
Religious Education Course with all the 
churches in the community co-operating?” 

Some hard work brought four of the 
churches into the scheme, namely the Bap- 
tist, Congregational, Methodist, and Unita- 
rian. Mrs. Margaret W. Hggleston, Pro- 
fessor of Story-telling in Boston Univer- 
sity, was procured to give a series of 
twelve double lectures on Tuesday even- 
ings. The first half of each lecture was 


to take up some phase of church-school 
organization and technique; the second 
half to take up the art and science of tell- 
ing stories. 

A hundred and fifty people greeted Mrs. 
Heggleston at the first meeting. The aver- 
age attendance since has been two hun- 
dred. To be sure, there were only ten 
Unitarians at the first lecture. But there 
were fifty at the second! And it is note- 
worthy that the same people attend fairly 
regularly. The proportion of young 
people, both Unitarian and Trinitarian, is 
gradually increasing. 

As this article is being written, the 
course is only two-thirds finished. But 
already some results can be seen. The 
first is, that Mrs. Eggleston gets enthu- 
siastic. approval from the ministers and 
parishioners of all four churches. Hvery- 
body is convinced that the Institute is 
a very good thing not only for the Sun- 
day-schools, all of which have been in 
need of teachers, but also for the general 
religious life of Wollaston. In the second 
place, the slowly growing spirit of frater- 
nity among Wollaston churches has been 
greatly strengthened. In the third place, 
the young people of Wollaston, in increas- 
ing numbers, have been interested in the 
challenge and opportunity of religious ser- 
vice. It remains to be seen whether the 
problem of procuring teachers another fall 
will be easier than in the past. But at 
least there will be a much larger number 
of people in Wollaston who can no longer 
plead ignorance of church-school work. 
“T don’t know anything about teaching,” 
was the stock excuse. People who have 
heard Mrs. Eggleston’s clear and fasci- 
nating lectures on the art of teaching will 
feel more confidence in their power to 
enter into the great work of helping the 
young to find God and righteousness. 
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Religious Book Week 


ALFRED RODMAN HUSSEY 


In Sir Henry Wotton’s Character of a Happy Life, among other quali- 
fications of. the pattern character is included the stanza,— 
And entertains the harmless day 
With a religious book or friend. 
Who God doth late and early pray 
More of his grace than gifts to lend; 


In no part of the famous poem is the difference more marked between the 
time when it was written and to-day than in these lines. Nowadays, few 
and far between ate thé men who find much of their daily amusement in 
the perusal of any book, much less a religious one. To the man in the 
street, literature of any kind save the most ephemeral is heartily taboo. 
On this side of the Atlantic, at least, for the man in the street, the delights 
of reading are an undiscovered country. We are not a nation of readers. 
Prosaic, literal-minded, unimaginative, the vast bulk of the American 
public of the pleasures of the book-lover knows little and cares less. In 
most American homes, anything like a library carefully chosen and in daily 
use is the exception rather than the rule. ‘“’Tis true ’tis pity, and pity ’tis 
tis true.” For the reason that few articles of furniture lend themselves 
more happily to any scheme of household decoration than books, books in 
abundance, particularly books that have the appearance of being used, make 
the best kind of domestic background. 3 

For children, few advantages are comparable to that of being brought up 
in a literary environment, of being “tumbled head foremost into a closet 
of books,” like Charles Lamb was. To encourage the creation of libraries 
in the home, to stimulate the private ownership of books in general and 
of religious books in particular, a Religious Book Week is being observed 
during the current week by many magazines and periodicals throughout the 
United States. The especial purpose of the observance is “to place the 
importance of religious books before the public, to lay stress upon the 
enrichment which such books give to home life.” To this good cause Tun 
Curistian Recister is glad to give its unqualified support. We present 
this week a large number of reviews of books dealing with a wide variety 
of religious topics, which are well worth reading and buying. They are 
offered with the sincere hope that our readers will be moved to surround 
their children with more serious literature, while they themselves taste 
the genuine delight of “entertaining the harmless day with a religious 
book or friend.” 
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a little book as The Religious Aspects 
of Scientific Healing, by an author who 
worked for a while at Emmanuel Church, 
Boston, is of value in ealling the attention 


Religion and Health 


ReLicious ASPECTS OF SCIENTIFIC HBALING. 
By Donald Kent Johnson. Boston: Richard @. 
Badger. 

Of all forms of professional education, 
that of the usual theological school has 
the least value when considered from 
the point of view of scientific method, 
of practical adjustment to individuals, 
of social efficiency. Theological educa- 
tion still bases itself upon a study of 
ancient books, more than upon sociology 
and modern psychology. It has no ade- 
quate case system to train its students 
to deal with present individual and so- 
cial problems, such as is used in law 
and medicine. It undoubtedly gives its 
students interesting information about 
the dead past, but does little to help 
them solve the personal or social ills of 
to-day. The result is that while the 
graduate of the theological school may 
be able to read ancient scriptures in a 
pious and artificial voice, or to talk in a 
learned way about Jewish theories of a 
supernatural messiah, he is not a very 
present help in trouble. Therefore such 


’ of the inadequately trained minister to the 


fact that modern psychology and psy- 
chotherapy are developing a scientific 
approach to problems of personal and 
social stability. While this book chiefly 
deals with the question of how the in- 
dividual can help himself to recover and 
maintain mental stability, it also indicates 
how the minister can help others toward 
self-help. Also many of its suggestions 
can be applied from the pulpit to the con- 
gregation as a whole, as well as to indi- 
viduals in private consultation. The 
book furnishes a corrective to those 
false systems of mental healing which 
weaken right judgment by trying to deny 
the existence of any evil. Instead of 
trying to charm eyil away the author 
asks that it be faced and dealt with in- 
telligently. ‘When the real reason is 
discovered for this or that nervous 
disorder, then its power to hinder the 
waking mind tends to disappear.” Also 
the scientific treatment of problems aris- 
ing out of regret for wrong-doing seems 
superior to the older evangelical treat- 
ment in that it does not magnify the 
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dreadfulness of sin or ask a man to be al- 
ways remembering his own unworthiness. 
Self-forgiveness of sin is boldly taught. 
“Many a person in order to become well 
needs only to forgive his own sins, pro- 
vided he is determined to attain to 
righteousness of life.” 

While the book says much about the 
curative value of prayer, it is evident 
that it regards prayer, not as a “magic 
formula,” and not as begging an external 
power to do something, but rather as 
meditation on and reliance upon “the 
presence of a healing power greater than 
any thought which the mind can con- 
jure up.” Moreover, instead -of insisting 
in a narrow theological way that every 
man should believe in some kind of per- 
sonal and anthropomorphic “deity, the 
book frankly advises, “If for any reason 
you are not able to pray to God as a 
personal Spirit, at least pray to some 
symbolic idea of Him as, for instance, 
the Cosmic Harmony, the Soul of the 
Universe, the Spirit of all Good.” Here 
the practical advice given seems much 
ahead of the position even of some lib- 
erals who still hold to the antiquated 
idea that religion, in order to be of help, 
must be confined to the old theological 
highway, and not allowed to travel also 
along new psychological and scientific 
paths. 

While the author often speaks of the 
relation of the Church to Christ in the 
older language of religion, the value of 
the Church is also described in words 
which even the most modern thinker 
might accept. “The therapeutic value 
of the Church idea rests in the fact that 
the Church is a brotherhood and de- © 
clares that the really healthy person is 
he who mingles with his fellows in their 
joys and in their sorrows. The Church 
is a saving protest against a- morbid, 
self-centered individualism.” 

It would help every minister to read 
this or some similar book and ask him- 
self how far his own preaching is begin- 
ning to free itself from the narrow and 
artificial ideas of the theological school 
and has adopted more modern language 
and more scientific methods in its efforts 
to bring relaxation, peace, and stability 
into our present confused individual and 
social life. Rosert §. Lorre. 


Valuable for Social Workers 

WHAT 1s SocrAL Casn Work? AN InTRO- 
DUCTORY DESCRIPTION. By Mary H. Richmond. 
New York: Russell Sage Foundation. 

When Social Diagnosis, by the same 
author, appeared in 1917, many of the 
best social workers felt that that book, 
unmatched in professional craftsmanship, 
had done a great deal to give their work 
a standing quite within sight of the 
corresponding standards of the legal and 
medical professions. This little book, 
compacted of values neyer before assem- 
bled, will do much to confirm that im- 
pression. Its reading, as the title implies, 
should precede the study of Social Diagno- 
sis; it should also follow it in a second 
reading. No educator, minister, lawyer, 
physician, or employer who has progressed 
so far as to take an interest in the social 
aspect of his work can afford not to 
read it. ; 


_ 


y 
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4 “The highest test of social case work 
is growth in personality. Does the per- 
sonality of its clients change, and change 
in the right direction? Is energy and 
initiative released, that is in the direction 
of higher and better wants and saner social 
relations? Only an instinctive reverence 
for personality, and a warm human in- 
terest in people as people, can win for 
the social case worker an affirmative 
answer to this question. But an affirma- 
: tive answer means growth in personality 

for the case worker himself. The service 
is reciprocal.” 

This paragraph is ample warrant that 
case work as interpreted by Miss Rich- 
mond has been thoroughly humanized. 
And it is only fair to add that all reading 
this little book who happen also to be 
parents deeply concerned in the rearing 
of children will derive much value from 
it. a Ww. F.G. 


Psalms as Liturgies 
_ Tum PSALMS AS LITURGINS, BHING THE PAD- 
pock Lmcrurms ror 1920. By John P. Peters, 
DD. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1922, Pp. 494. ; 

This is the last work of Dr. Peters, 
whose recent death is deeply regretted 
by lovers of Scripture and of Oriental 
studies. It is difficult to suppose that 
an audience received all this extensive 
material in six lecture periods. An in- 
troductory lecture discusses the origin, 
purpose, and development of the Psalter, 
while the other five translate and explain 
its contents in divisions classed as the 
Ancient Psalm Book of Jerusalem, the 
Penitentials of Shechem, Psalms of Dan 
and Bethel, Liturgies of the New Temple, 
and Songs of Pilgrims to the Holy City. 
Dr. Peters emphasizes the ritual signifi- 
eance of the Psalms. Older church tra- 
dition made them poems related to inci- 

' dents in the life of David. Modern critics 
construe them as occasional poems related 
to events in the history of the people. 
Dr. Peters studies them as liturgical 
compositions, not, to be sure, unrelated 
to the political history of the nation, but 
yet essentially ritual hymns to be ex- 
plained by a study of the religious prac- 
tices of Israel, the needs and experiences 
of worshipers, and the requirements of 
the directors of worship. Since they are 
hymns, they represent “what we may call 
the popular theology—not to be compared 
too closely with the ritual of the priests, 
the canons of the law-giver, or the ser- 
mons of the prophets, but singularly 
sweet and lovely for the very divine 
humanity of it.’ At the present junc- 
ture when students value religious phe- 
fomena most in artless and untheorized 
expression, this opportunity of studying 
the Jewish soul engaged in worship is 
one to be prized. 

Pending the verdict of the critics upon 
the validity of Dr. Peters’ elucidations, 
the less expert reader to whom the Psalms 
have furnished the vocabulary of religion 
may look to see what gain or loss is in- 
yolyed in this liturgical explanation. We 

may instance Psalm xxiii. We learn 

that what was originally a shepherd’s 
song has by the addition of verses 5 and 

6 been made into a temple hymn to ex- 

2 _ press the joy and blessedness of service 

in the temple. This doubtless answers a 
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question for any one who has analyzed 
the Psalm, but the spiritual value for 
any modern man making unliturgical use 
of this lovely human expression is not 
affected in any way, neither increased 
nor diminished. Another case may be 
Psalm exxi. The explanation given of 


-what occasioned the phraseology of this 


pilgrim song certainly illuminates; but 
the Psalm relates itself to other experi- 
ences than that of the Jewish pilgrim. 
Fortunately our free churches do not use 
all the Psalms. We have selected por- 
tions that are in fact intelligible quite 
apart from their original associations, 
permanently intelligible and universally 
precious as utterances of yearning and 
penitence and joy and passionate devo- 
tion. The critical learning of Dr. Peters’ 
book is of value in explaining the ele- 
ments of the Psalter which are obsolete 
for our modern use as religious expression. 
: FAO. 


Notable Lectures on Preaching 

THAT THN MINISTRY BH NOT BLAMED. By 
Rev. John A. Hutton, M.A., D.D. New York: 
George H. Doran Company. 1921. : 

These lectures on preaching, delivered 
to the divinity students in Aberdeen, 
Edinburgh, and Glasgow last spring, by 
the pastor of the Belhaven United Free 
Presbyterian Church of Glasgow, are inti- 
mate talks from one who has had a long 
and fruitful experience in the ministry, 
and who is not unknown here in Amer- 
ica as a preacher of penetrating insight 
and spiritual power. Dr. Hutton ana- 
lyzes the causes of the ineffective and 
tedious sermon and gives many helpful 
hints for the preaching that reaches the 
minds and hearts of hearers. He sug- 
gests that it is not the length of the 
sermon that counts against it—for time, 
as Bergson tells us, is an illusion—but 
its dullmess and tediousness; that one 
conspicuous cause of its dullness is that 
the preacher is asking and answering 
questions which no one is putting and 
which would not occur to his hearers if 
he did not put them. Dr. Hutton does 
not mean to advocate sermons on passing 
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events, but urges the preacher to dig 


down to the necessities of the inner life. 
He shows how the problems of one age 
will vary in the next and refers to the 
great themes for preaching at different 
times in Christian history. The function 
of the minister to-day is “to declare that 
faith in God is not a possibility merely, 
but an absolute and immediate necessity ; 
not that man may have fellowship with 
God, but that he must have fellowship 
with God, or cease to be himself.” Less 
ponderous than Cadman’s Ambassadors, 
this is one of the best books on preaching 
that we have had for a long time. 
F. RB. 8. 


A Study of Ultimates 
ALL IS Onn. A PLBA FOR THE HIGHER 
PANTHHISM. By Hdmond Holmes. New York: 
BE. P. Dutton & Oo. 
Although its author does not so name 
it, and may not have so intended it, Hd- 


- mond Holmes’s latest volume is nothing 


more nor less than a statement of the 
philosophical bases of Unitarian Chris- 
tianity. Within the narrow compass of 
one hundred and fourteen pages, he con- 
structs a faith which amounts to spiritual 
monotheism of a very high order. Adopt- 
ing as his starting-point a spiritual ex- 
perience not unlike that described by Sir 
Frederick Younghusband in Within, he 
proceeds, in a series of brief chapters, to 
examine ultimate objects of speculative 
thought, esthetic delight, social service, 
moral obligation, religious devotion, and 
the consciousness of self; finding the lofti- 
est expression of each in the understand- 
ing of and devotion to “the One who is 
All.” The completest form of this devo- 
tion expresses itself in love, love to God 
and love to man, of which the best concrete 
example has been given to us in the his- 
toric Jesus of Nazareth. This thesis is 
developed in a sequence of thought both 
logical and suggestive, by the. aid of lan- 
guage concise and clear. Unitarian think- 
ers will find themselves in hearty agree- 
ment with both its premises and conclu- 
sions. —————— 


The Religion of a Workingman 

Tun CARPHNTHR AND HIS Kingdom. By Alea- 
ander Irvine. New York: Charles Scribner's 
Sons. 

If only on account of its origin, any 
book by Alexander Irvine is certain to 
awaken interest. This Irish-born Ameri- 
can citizen, as the title of his autobiog- 
raphy implies, has literally known life 
‘from the bottom up.’ From his expe- 
riences as newsboy, coal-miner, day la- 
borer, soldier, and ditch-digger, he knows 
how the .wage-earner lives and thinks. 
Now a chaplain of labor unions, arbitrator 
in industrial disputes, writer, as well as 
Christian minister, whatever he has to 
say on the subject of applied Christianity 
carries with it the weight of the authority, 
if not of scholarship, at least of per- 
sonal knowledge and experience. He 
knows what the man who works is think- 
ing about, and the religion he needs. Mr. 
Irvine’s latest volume is a systematic 
study of Christian origins, a careful 
examination of the teachings of Jesus as 
set forth in the documents in evidence. It 
is a study of the Carpenter’s gospel by 
a workingman. Wmploying language vir- 
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ile, direct, somewhat colloquial and often 
surprisingly fresh, he interprets the say- 
ings of the Master in a manner which 
frequently reveals both motives and mean- 
ings hitherto unsuspected. His explana- 
tion of some of the parables is novel and 
exceedingly interesting. There is a re- 
freshing lack of theology, while the super- 
natural element in the Life of lives is 
throughout conspicuous by its absence. 
Both ministers and laymen seeking the 
truth in the teachings of the Nazarene 
can searcely fail to find an abundance 
of both intellectual, and spiritual stim- 
ulus in these pages. - Even the bad proof- 
reading does little to decrease their 
value. A. Re. 


Small, But Significant 

Tue Nnw PROGRAM OF RELIGIOUS HEpuca- 
TION. By George Herbert Betts. New York 
and Cincinnati: The Abingdon Press. 

“What shall the church do to be saved?” 
This startling question, with which Dr. 
Betts’s book opens, reveals at once how 
searching is its method. Dr. Betts says 
in his Foreword that the positions he 
takes, while presented with deep convic- 
tion, are intended rather to open than to 
close the discussion. With most of his 
positions, perhaps with all of them, read- 
ers of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER will find 
themselves in hearty accord. Nowhere 
has the distinction between the educa- 
tional point of view as preferable to the 
evangelistic as the prime function of the 
church been more clearly set forth. The 
author not only urges the importance of 
religious education upon the churches, he 
defines it in terms that we can accept 
and indicates new procedures for carry- 
ing it out. The new ideals and standards 
in the religious training and nurture of 
the young are well set forth in this small 
volume. For once the publishers’ claim 
that “this is the most significant book of 
the year in religious education’ seems to 
be justified. 


Well Done 
TuHp PNCYCLOPHDIA OF RELIGIONS. By 
Maurice A. Oanney. New York: H. P. Dutton 


é& Oo. 


For the general reader who does not 
want to pay the price, or who has not 
the room on his library shelves, for Hast- 
ings’ monumental Encyclopedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, this single volume of 397 
pages, clearly printed, easily handled, 
will prove a very acceptable book of re- 
ference. Professor Canney, who is a con- 
tributor to various encyclopsdias,—the 
Encyclopedia Britannica and the Encyclo- 
piedia Biblica, as well as Hastings’ Hncy- 
clopedia of Religion and Ethics,—has 
brought to his task a well-trained sense 
of proportion which serves him well in 
his decision as to what among the mul- 
titude of subjects ecclesiastical, ethical, 
philosophical, ethnic, and historical should 
be included and what should be excluded 
from his necessarily brief compilation. 


Gur Catholic Neighbors 


Top ComrorrT or THH CaTHOLIC FairH. By 
Rev. Frank M. Clendenin, D.D. New York: 
Longmans, Green & Oo. 

This is a sincere attempt at an exposi- 
tion of the Nicene Creed in terms of 
modern thought and life. To one of Uni- 
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MYSTICISM AND THE PERFECT 


LIFE 


The reality of religion in the field of 
religion itself, sought not in another 
world of empirical fact but in the inner 
world of ideas, is the theme of Mr. 
Tuckwell’s fruitful study, The Reality — 
of Religion. Mysticism is freed from 
the adhesions of vague fancies, and 
associations of wild conjectures, and 
becomes a respectable expression and 
demonstration of religion. With such 
an expression of mysticism in contem- 


porary philosophy, it can no longer be 
the fashion to dismiss mysticism with 


reproach and scorn. It becomes clear 
that there is mysticism and mysticism. 
Those who use the word as a badge of 
contempt should reckon with this book. 
“The Perfect Life, or Perfect Being,” 
it says, “is not simply an imaginable 
object constructed by contemplative 
thought for the purpose of emotional 
satisfaction; but is, on the contrary, 
the essential eternal Fact of the uni- 
verse itself, the one ultimate and su- 
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tarian training and temperament the at- 
tempt does not seem altogether success- 
ful. The argument is unconvincing. 
None the less, perhaps all the more, it 
is a good book for a Unitarian to read. 


The Noble Army of Martyrs 


Heroes or Procress. By Hva March Tap- 
pan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

Hprornns oF MopprRN ProcRuss. By Himer 
GC. Adams and Warren Dunham Foster. New 
York: The Macmillan Company. 

A very timely little book is this latest 
compilation of Miss Tappan’s. The hope 
of the world to-day rests in the type of 
men and women represented in these 
twenty or thirty brief sketches of inven- 
tors, discoverers, merchants, scientists, 
educators, philanthropists, and artists. 
The book is excellently planned to give 
growing boys and girls a clear conception 
of the real values of life, and to set them 
thinking out along the right lines what 
they themselves shall try to do and be. 

Heroines of Modern Progress is a re- 
issue of a book first published in 1913, 
the publishers rightly assuming that the 
rapid development, during and since the 
Great War, of the place and function of 
women in the saving and the building 
up of civilization, has given a new and 
a deeper significance to these graphically 
told stories of the lifework of some ten 
representative women, among whom are 
Elizabeth Fry, Julia: Ward Howe, and 
Jane Addams. 


Dark Memories 


In Occurinp Buierum. By Robert Withing- 
ton. Boston: The Oornhill Publishing Com- 
pany. 

To attract readers nowadays, any book 
on the Great War must have some par- 
ticularly appealing quality. Mr. With- 


‘ington’s story is short and avoids the 


mere enumeration of statistics. It is a 
record of personal impressions and ex- 
periences by a careful observer who in- 
terprets what he sees with a sympathetic 
imagination, Whoever begins it will be 
apt to read it through, and, having read 
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it, will not forget certain things which 
it is well that the world should remember 
for years to come. 


Mr. Griggs’s Philosophy of Life 

For WuHAt Do Woe Livn? By Edward Howard 
Griggs. Orchard Hill Press. ‘ 

For many years Mr. Griggs has been 
the interpreter of a sane optimism to a 
large and steadily growing constituency. 
His latest message, a little volume of 
less than a hundred pages, will be gladly 
welcomed and ‘widely read. It can be 
easily absorbed at a single sitting. The 
title reminds one of Dr. Cabot’s book on 
What Men Live By,—Work, Play, Love, 
Worship. Indeed the two writers, by 
slightly different ways of approach, ar- 
rive at practically the same conclusions. 

“The fine art of living is so simple,” 
says Mr. Griggs. “It is merely to live 
each moment to the full, looking before 
and after, remembering and hoping; 
yet never allowing regret or longing to 
rob this moment of its full gift of life... . 
Thus in each of the four great pathways 
of life,—work, love, culture, faith,—life 
means ceaselessly climbing the path.” 

May the saying health of this cheering 
gospel spread far and sink deep! 


Love Envieth Not 

Envy: A Tatn. By Ernst von Wildenbruch. 
Translated by Elise Traut. Boston: The Four 
Seas Company. 1921, 

Since the author, some of whose works, 
like Noble Blood, are familiar to students 
in German courses at school and college, 
is unknown to the English-reading public, 
Mrs. Traut has rendered a genuine ser- 
vice in this translation which introduces 
us to a powerful novelist. Hnvy is not 
altogether pleasant reading; it is a tragic 
tale, but one that touches the conscience 
and moves the heart. It is moreover a 
searching character study which concerns 
the life story of an old man and his in- 
effaceable memories, which reaches deep 
into the instincts and natural propensi- 
ties of little children. The story is power- 
fully told, how hatred instead of love is 
planted in a child’s heart, how envy ut- 
terly possesses that child’s heart with all 
its evil consequences and bitterness of re- 
membrance. “Love envieth not” might 
well be the-text of the tale, for in the 
suffering it portrays is seen the deeper 
lesson of the need in our common life of 
pity and thoughtful concern for others. 
The word with which the story closes, 
the “precious essence [as it says] ex- 
tracted from the experience of sixty long 
years of suffering,” is this: “Fill the 
heart of thy fellow-man with happiness.” 


People who love themselves aright, even 
as they ought to love their neighbor, bear 
charitably, though without flattery, with 
self as with another. They know what 
needs correction at home as well as else- 
where; they strive heartily and vigorously 
to correct it, but they deal with self as 
they would deal with some one else they 
wished to bring to God. They set to work 
patiently, not exacting more than is prac- 
ticable under present circumstances from 
themselves any more than from others, 
and not being disheartened because per- 
fection is not attainable in a day.—Féne- 
lon. 
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A BOOK BY PROFESSOR LAKE 


This brief word can do no more 
than, call attention to a book that is 
at once informing and inspiring, in 
the hope that it may receive the wide 
reading that it deserves. It is Land- 
marks in the History of Early Chris- 
tianity, by Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Har- 
vard, published more than a year ago 
by Macmillan and Company. In this 
present age of theological confusion, 
with its dogmatics and negatives and 
uncertainties, it gives one a new cour- 
age and a new orientation to go back 
to the beginnings of Christian thought 

and trace its development and_ see 
the confusion of thought at that time 
and the syntheses that went to make up 
the religion that we call Christianity. 
Professor Lake’s initial thesis that “reli- 
gion lives through the death of reli- 
gions” is admirably illustrated by. the 
changes through which Christianity 
passed from the first to the third cen- 
turies. To this task he brings an 
honesty and keenness of scholarship 
- and a freshness and clarity of thought 
that never allow the interest to abate. 
His own reactions and comments are 
of even greater interest and suggestion, 
related as they are to our own reli- 
gious problems of to-day.” His closing 
word is the advice to the preacher and 
teacher to-day “not to repeat what 
others have. said because they have 
said it, but to say what is true because 
it is true, and to say it in the language 
of -his own time, that it may be intel- 


ligible.” F. R. Srurtevant. 


A Great Baptist Speaks 

Tan FUNDAMNNTALS OF CHRISTIANITY. A 
Srupy oF THH TEACHING OF JHSUS AND PAUL. 
By Henry C. Vedder, Professor of Church His- 
tory in Orozer Theological Seminary. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1922. Pp. 
writi. 250. 

This is a book fearless and honest. The 
editor of Tur CHRISTIAN REGISTER has 
challenged eminent Baptist scholars and 
divines to speak out against the peril of 
the Premillenarians. Prof. Henry C. 
Vedder, an eminent Baptist scholar, speaks 
out in terms as emphatic as those of the 
challenge; and Dr. Vedder’s bold words 
antedate that challenge. - 

In the simplest manner he demolishes 
the claim that the fantastic doctrine of 
Premillenarianism as it is now preached 
is really Scriptural. “They have the 
colossal impudence to call this doctrine 
Scriptural.” “It is really nothing less 
than a great scandal and outrage, against 
which those who truly love and reverence 
the Bible should delay no longer to make 
public and emphatic protest.” Further- 
more, Dr. Vedder repudiates the claim of 
infallibility for the Bible. ‘No man can 
make such profession sincerely unless he 
has escaped education altogether. Men 
who say such things are talking bun- 
combe, playing to the galleries.” “Many 
of the clergy, who have been adequately 
instructed in a good modern theological 
seminary, and consequently know the facts 


about the Bible, are afraid to take the 


people into their confidence and tell them 
the truth.” Dr. Vedder deals pungently 
with their excuses and calls on them to 
“speak the truth without dilution or 
camouflage.” 
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These refreshing utterances are in the 
preface. The substance of the book is an 
able analysis of Christianity as a growing 
apprehension of God which culminated 
in the words of Jesus. The standard of 
valuation is therefore in the teaching of 
Jesus, and this exposition of the teaching 
quivers with life and direct speech. 
Equally pungent and educative is the 
ensuing exposition of Paul—in terms of 
contrast to the Gospels. Historical Chris-, 
tianity is based on Paul, or rather on a 
later perversion of Paul. The Christianity 
of Jesus is a way of life. The Chris- 
tianity of Paul is a scheme of doctrine, 
“and it is historically true that the reli- 
gion of Jesus did not assimilate Paul- 
inism, but succumbed to it.” Only a 
reasonable interpretation of Paul other 
than that which has reigned since Augus- 
tine can enable us to keep both Paul and 
Jesus as the chief teachers of our faith. 
But for Vedder the norm of truth is the 
teaching of Jesus and that proposition 
is true whether Jesus was human or 
divine. 

This unconventional book contains his- 
tory but not archeology. It is written for 
readers of 1922 and is full of modern 


instances. 
Francis A, CHRISTIE. 


It should not be claimed that there is 
no art or science of training up to virtue. 
Remember how absurd it would be to be- 
lieve that even the most trifling employ- 


ment has its rules and methods, and at. 


the same time, that the highest of all 
departments of human effort—virtue—can 
be mastered without instruction and prac- 
tice.— Cicero. 


THE SPARK IN THE CLOD 
RELIGION AND EVOLUTION 


By JABEZ T. SUNDERLAND, D.D. 


A clear and effective answer by a 
competent and able scholar to those 
claims now being heralded by William 
Jennings Bryan, the Kentucky Legis- 
lature, and the “Fundamentalists,’’ 
that the Doctrine of Evolution is de- 
structive of Religion.. 

A study of the larger and more worthy 
conception of religion. It meets the 
wants of that great number of people 
who find themselves compelled to be- 
lieve in the truth of the scientific doc- 
trine of evolution, but who are anxiously 
asking the question, Does it not dis- 
turb the foundations of Christianity? 
There are chapters on the Evolution 
of the World, of Man, of Religion; 
Pain and Evil; Immortality; the Bible, 
Jesus, and Christianity in the light 
of Evolution. : 


Cloth binding $1.15 postpaid 
Paper binding $0.60 postpaid 


12mo. 162 pages { 


THE BEACON PRESS 


Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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HOW DO YOU 
SELECT BOOKS? 


Do you buy on personal recommendation, 
pick at random from the shelf or coun- 
ter, or follow the hunch of a good book 
review or advertisement? Whatever 
your method, look up 


THE RELIGION OF THE PSALMS. 
(Just Published.) By J.M.P.Smith. 
$1.75, postpaid $1.90 


Meets the needs of the intelligent 
layman and minister. Aims to give an 
understanding of the purpose for which 
the Psalms were written. It helps toa 
new appreciation and use of this won- 
derful body of literature. 


THE REVELATION OF JOHN. By 
Shirley Jackson Case. 
$2.75, postpaid $2.90 


The central idea of the book is to 
explain in a popular way the meaning of 
Revelation as its author intended it to 
be understood by those to whom it was 
first addressed. 


THE NEW ORTHODOXY. By 
Edward S. Ames. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The author seeks to present in simple 
terms a view of religion consistent with 
the mental habits of those trained in 
the sciences, in the professions, and in 
the expert direction of practical affairs. 


THE FUNCTION OF RELIGION IN 
MAN’S STRUGGLE FOR EXIS- 
TENCE. By George Burman Foster. 

$1.00, postpaid $1.15 


It is an earnest seeking after the 
truth and a protest against that ignor- 
ing of religion which has led to the 
weakening of its influence in the devel- 
opment of modern civilization. 


HOW THE BIBLE GREW. By 
Frank Grant Lewis. 
$1.50, postpaid $1.65 


The first single work to record the 
growth of the Bible from its beginning 
up to the present time. It answers 
many perplexing questions about au- 
thorship, sources, time of writing, and 
variation of versions. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO SER- 
MONS. Edited by Theodore G. 
Soares. $1.50, postpaid $1.70 


_Contains one sermon from each of 
eighteen members of the Faculties of 
the University of Chicago—eighteen 
sermons worthy of a high place in the 
world’s homiletic literature. 


THE UNIVERSITY 
OF CHICAGO PRESS 


5782 ELLIS AVENUE CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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A Bribe for Bunny 


MARJORIE DILLON 


I made a nest my very best, 
To hold my eggs from Bunny ; 

I wish he’d hop right in and stop— 
Oh, wouldn’t that be funny? 


Some lettuce fine on which to dine 
I left, in hopes he'll grab it; 

What fun ’twould be, if I could see 
That busy Easter rabbit! 


The Adventure of 
Junior Redbreast 


BERNICE POWELL PEABODY 


An electric-light pole seems such a 
strange place for a home that it is 
hard indeed to understand how the Red- 
breast family ever happened to build 
there. Father Redbreast always claimed 
that it was all mother’s fault, that he 
only went there because she talked so 
much about it,—how fine the air was, 
and what a good view they would have of 
the sunsets, with no leaves to hide any- 
thing from them. But mother firmly de- 
clared she- would never have thought of 
such a thing if it hadn’t been for father! 
Whichever way it was, there they were 
now, with three blue eggs already hatched 
into three scraggly baby Redbreasts 
who must all be taught to fly. And no 
easy task it was, either, with all the cats 
in the neighborhood slyly watching each 
clumsy effort. 

Still, everything considered, the lessons 
were progressing nicely, and life at Red- 
breast Cottage was running as smoothly 
as possible, when, one bright June morn- 
ing, things began to happen in a hurry, 
and all because young Junior woke up on 
the wrong side of his downy cradle. 
That made him very cross indeed, and 
because he felt so very cross, he decided to 
let every one know about it, and began 
to howl. And because he could not 
think of anything else to howl about, 
he howled for his breakfast. Not that 
he was one bit hungrier than yesterday 
morning, or the day before, but because 
he just must have something to howl 
about. 

Now Junior’s father was already out 
on the ground, scratching for breakfast 
worms, and Mother Redbreast did her 
best to quiet Junior, until she saw it was 
no use trying, and that Junior would 
surely waken the rest of the family if 
he kept on. So she finally told him that 
if he would promise to stop crying at once, 
she would go out just a minute after a 
worm for him. But worms were very 
searce that morning, much more so than 
usual, and Junior’s patience began to be 
very scarce, too, when he saw how long 
it was taking mother to get what he 
wanted. He kept craning his head over 
the nest, but not a glimpse could he 
eatch of either one of his parents. 

“Why can’t I go after that worm my- 
self, I'd like to know?” he grumbled 
impatiently. “I’m big enough to do things 
for myself-now, I should think. Other 
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Redbreast children do it, and some of 
them aren’t half as big as I am. There’s 
no sense in making such a baby of me!” 

So he grumbled away, saying the same 
thing over and over so many times that 
he at last began to believe it all—almost 
believed it, that is, for all the time 
there was a tiny little voice down in a 
dark and quiet corner of his heart that 
kept saying, “But she told you never to 
go away until Daddy said your wings 
were strong and ready.” But Junior, 
you see, had two ears to his heart as 
well as his head, and one of them was 
very deaf that morning. It was much 
easier to hear a certain katydid-like 
voice that kept buzzing away, “Get it 
yourself, get it yourself.” 

So out of the nest he started, climbing 
clumsily over the other little Redbreasts, 
and so yery much frightened when he 
finally flapped his wings over the edge of 
the nest, that he forgot all about Mother 
Redbreast’s lessons, and instead of look- 
ing around for a nice grassy place to land, 
he found himself dropping down, down, 
way down on the hard gray pavement 
below. Nor could he for the life of him 
tell which side of the street his home was 
on. All he could do was to stumble along 
in a queer wobbly fashion, hopping a 
little, flying a little, hopping again, try- 
ing to get out of the way of those noisy 
machines that, like giant eagles, were 
quickly buzzing their way toward him. 

When he finally reached the narrow 
strip of green turf that lay between the 
road and the sidewalk, his poor little heart 
was almost bursting its feathered coat 
for fear. Resting just a moment to 
steady himself, he crossed over to the 
safer-looking grass on the other side, 
where he might hide away from the 
strange world all about him. But this 
safe-looking grass was tall and he was not. 
It rose about him in coarse, spiky heights, 
like giant trees in the forest. And there 
was no way out. 

Poor Junior! He had forgotten all 
about his breakfast by now, forgotten that 
he had ever been hungry,—all he wanted 
was to be safe at home again. It hap- 
pened that Junior’s home was not so 
very far away, after all; that he was, 
in fact, just across the street from Red- 
breast Cottage. But not knowing this, 
Junior’s heart kept pounding away in 
heayy thump-thumpings until at last his 
pitiful “Cheep, cheep, cheep,” was an- 
swered in altogether the sweetest music 
his ears had ever heard. But it was not 
a song that he was now listening to,— 
not at all, not a bit of it. It was, in- 
stead, a very cross, scolding voice, but it 
belonged to his mother who was some- 
where near by, calling him to come home! 

Bravyely he hippety-hopped his way 
toward her through the terrifying grasses 
around him until he heard another voice, 
a warning father-cry this time, telling 
him not to stir another step, for Mr. 
Smith’s old black cat was out in the 
road, looking for mischief. Down again 
huddled Junior, close to the ground, in 
as small a bundle as possible, the sor- 
riest, most disappointed little fellow you 
ever saw. 

After another long time of waiting, he 
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heard his mother telling him to keep per- 
fectly still, and she would bring him 
something to eat. “But you mustn’t 
come with me now,” she warned him. 
“That Smith cat is still down at the 
edge of the lot, watching all the time. He 
knows you are around somewhere, but I 
fooled him this time by coming way round, 
over the Martins’ back yard. If he doesn’t 
go away pretty soon, I’ll come back with 
another worm. But don’t let me hear 
one peep out of you! Mind, now, not a 
single one!” 

The words were hardly out of her 
mouth, however, when old Tom, weary 
with so much waiting, stretched himself 
slowly, and turned his steps homeward, 
where he knew a well-filled dinner-plate 
would be waiting for him. So Mother 
Redbreast bade Junior come out of his 
hiding-place as soon as possible and do 
just what she told him. Junior was quite 
ready to obey, you may be sure, if only 
she would take him back home once more. 
But there was still old Tom to be thought 
of, and Mother Redbreast, who had never 
had any love for cats, especially distrusted 
Tom. 

Warning Junior to keep near at hand, 
she started out in the opposite direction 
from Redbreast Cottage, making her way 
along with slow hippety-hoppings, so that 
Junior would not get all tired out, the 
very first thing. And a very careful little 
fellow he was to follow just where mother 
went, to do just what she told him to do, 
trotting along at his very best gait until 
all at once he became mixed up with 
a large porch post, and flew wildly toward 
the house the post belonged to, instead of 
out into the yard where his mother was. 
When he finally fluttered down on the 
floor, he found himself a very short dis- 
tance from a little girl in a couch ham- 
mock, who seemed almost as frightened at 
being so near a young robin as he was 
at being so near a little girl! 

“Such a  funny-looking creature,” 
thought the Little-Girl-on-the-Porch, “so 
sort of undressed-looking, with his rough 
spotted feathers and his long, long legs!’” 

But the Little-Girl-on-the-Porch kept 
still, so very still that Junior Redbreast 
forgot all about being afraid, and really 
seemed to enjoy standing there, looking 
into those great blue eyes of hers. There 
is no telling how long he might have 
stayed, if Mother Redbreast had not called 
him in great distress. She was pretty 
badly frightened at seeing Junior in such 
a position, and much relieved when he flew 
to her side, safe and whole. 

Over the big velvety lawn they went 
together, stopping occasionally to inspect 
a rosebush, or to rest a few moments 
on the back of an empty garden bench, 
on through the young green things of the 
garden until they reached a row of cherry- 
trees at its very edge. Here Mother Red- 
breast stopped, with many an inquisitive 
look, nodding her head in satisfaction at 
the general appearance of things. She 
soon coaxed Junior up on the widest 
branch of the biggest tree of all, and 
there they made their home. 

Sometimes mother flew back to Red- 
breast Cottage to see how father and the 
other Redbreast children were getting 
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along, but Junior neyer stirred far from 
his new cherry-tree home until he became 


a full-fledged robin, with a waistcoat as 


gay as his father’s, fully capable of mak- 
ing his way alone in the wide, wide world. 


) The Chocolate Peacemakers | 
HELEN P. METZGER 
Clayton and Doyle were always to- 


gether in work and play, that is, until 


they had the ugly quarrel. It had kept 
them apart for two whole days, now, and 
neyer had two days seemed so long to 
them. 

It was a few days before Easter. Clay- 
ton stood on the sidewalk in front of the 
Candy Shop, looking at the display of 
candy eggs. There were all kinds, choc- 
olate eggs, big and little, gaily colored 


eggs of cream candy, tiny jelly eggs, and 


candy bunnies and chickens of all sizes. 
After a little while, Clayton went slowly 
into the shop. A tall man came forward. 

“T want,” Clayton said to the man, “I 
want a big chocolate egg with my name 
on it.” F 

“All right,” said the clerk, drawing for- 
ward a note-book, ‘‘what name, please?” 

“Clayton,” was the answer. He didn’t 
feel very happy to give that name. 
Always, before this, he had said “Doyle,” 
and had given the egg to his friend for 
an Easter surprise. And Doyle had al- 
ways given him one. This year it was 
different. You couldn’t give an Easter 
surprise to some one who wasn’t your 
friend any more, could you? 

Clayton gave his address, ‘233 Hast 
Third Street,” to the man and then laid 
his quarter-dollar on the counter, and 


_ went out. He still didn’t feel very happy. 


_ 


_Last year and the year before, he re- 


membered, he had given the address “253 
Hast Third Street.” That was where 
Doyle lived. 

The next afternoon, Doyle stood on 
almost the same spot where Clayton had 
stood the day before. He had decided 
that he wouldn’t buy any big chocolate 
egg this year. What was the use? Clay- 
ton was cross, and there wasn’t any one 
else he wanted to buy a name-egg for. 
But he had come down to look at the eggs, 
anyway. And they looked so tempting 
that before he knew it he was inside the 
store and the tall young man was coming 
forward. 

Doyle said just as Clayton had, “I want 
a big chocolate name-egg, please.” 

And the clerk asked, “What name, 

please?” just as he had asked Clayton the 
day before. 
- Doyle gave his name and address, 
thinking how strange it seemed not to be 
giving Clayton’s instead. Then he paid 
for the egg; the man promised to deliver 
it on Saturday; and Doyle started home- 
ward. 

The Saturday before Haster was a busy 
day at the little Candy Shop. There 
were name-eggs to be finished, Easter 
sweets to be packed, and oh, ever and 
ever so many orders to be delivered. 
Eyery one had to hurry, and try to do so 
many extra things that it wasn’t any 
wonder they grew confused and made a 
few mistakes. 
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It Matters Much 


It matters little where I was born, 
Whether my parents were rich or 
poor, 
Whether they shrank from the cold 
world’s scorn 
Or walked in the pride of wealth 
secure ; : 
But whether I live an honest man, 
And hold my integrity firm in my 
clutch, 
I tell you, brother, plain as I am, 
It matters much. 
—From the Swedish. 


Sentence Sermon 


There is no life’s companion like the 
truth Robert Beverly Hale. 


And after all, “233 East Third Street” 
and “253 Wast Third Street” do look almost 
alike. So maybe the delivery man wasn’t 
so very much to blame when he delivered 
the “Doyle” egg at the “233” house, and 
went on to the ‘253” house to deliver the 
“Clayton” egg. 

Two lonely and unhappy boys opened 
the packages. It wasn’t so much fun 
buying yourself a name-egg as it was to 
buy one for somebody else, and then have 
that somebody send you one just like it. 
And then—each boy was looking, not at 
his own egg, as he had expected to, but 
at the name of his little chum! And they 
were both very much puzzled as to how 
it had come about. 

“The folks at the Candy Shop must have 
made a mistake,’ Clayton was thinking. 
And down street, in the 253 house, Doyle 
was wondering how he had happened to 
get Clayton’s egg instead of his own. 

Then, as they held the eggs in their 
hands, and thought about the mistake 
that somebody had made, both boys began 
to feel very foolish and ashamed. It 
seemed almost as though that somebody 
had known about their quarrel and was 
trying to help them make up. What had 
started it, anyway? Clayton wondered. 
He couldn’t seem to remember, exactly. 
It couldn’t have been any big thing, or he 
wouldn’t have forgotten it so soon. 

“TI pb’lieve,’ he told himself, “that I'd 
rather have Doyle’s egg than my own. 
I wonder if he’s glad he has mine, too. 
I guess I'll go and see.” 

Ten minutes later, he had found out 
that Doyle was glad, very glad, indeed, to 
have and keep the “Clayton” name-egg. 
And so the chocolate eggs proyed to be 
Haster peacemakers. 


The Oldest Living Tree 

Charles J. Chamberlain of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago thinks that a giant cypress 
growing in a graveyard in the little Mexi- 
ean town of Santa Maria del Tule is 
probably the oldest growing thing in the 
world. With outstretched arms and 
finger-tips barely touching, twenty-eight 
people can just span its fifty-foot cir- 
eumference which exceeds by fourteen 
feet the largest of the California redwoods. 
Mr. Chamberlain, basing his opinion on 
a similar cypress-tree, five feet in diam- 
eter, which showed two hundred-year 
rings to every foot of radius, estimates 
that the landmark of Santa Maria del 
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Tule is not less than five thousand years 
old. Probably of good size when the 
foundations for the Egyptian pyramids 
were dug, the patriarch cypress is still 
thriving. —— 


The First Wireless College 


Tufts College, Medford, Mass., an- 
nounces the completion of its plans for 
the carrying on of what is ealled the 
world’s first wireless college. The fac- 
ulty of Tufts includes eminent scholars 


in their respective departments who, 
through the medium of the radio-tele- 
phone broadcasting apparatus at the 


American Radio and Research Corpora- 
tion on College Hill, will lecture twice a 
week to more than 35,000 persons scat- 
tered from Wisconsin to Northern Florida. 
The plan is larger in its scope than any 
devised by extension or correspondence 
schools, many of which number their stu- 
dents by the thousands. This wireless 
college will reach any student who is able 
to buy a simple receiving set for wireless 
telephone messages. There will be no 
charge for instruction. 

Dean Charles Ernest Fay, A.M., Litt.D., 
Wade Professor of Modern Languages and 
Dean’ of the Graduate School, will give 
the opening lecture in which he will out- 
line the aims of the course. 

Dr. Harvey A. Wooster, Jackson Profes- 
sor of Political Science and head of the 
Department of Economies, will give the 
second lecture. His title will be, “The 
Story of Money.” 

Dean Gardner C. Anthony, A.M., Sc.D., 
of the Engineering School, will contribute 
“The Story .of Engineering.” 

Other speakers and their subjects are: 
“Changes in BHurope,’ by Arthur I. An- 
drews; “Preparedness among Animals,” 
by Dr. Alfred Church Lane; “The. Story 
of Architecture,” by Dr. William F. Wyatt ; 
“Athletics,” by Clarence P. Houston; “The 
Story of the Bridge-Builders,” by Prof. 
Edward H. Rockwell; ‘‘The Conservation 
of Bird Life,” by Dr. Herbert V. Neal; 
“College Music,” by Prof. Leo R. Lewis; 
“The Modern Drama,” by Prof. Albert H. 
Gilmer; “The Place of the Minister in 
Modern Society,” by Dean Lee Sullivan 
McCollester of the Crane Theological 
School; “The Relation of Dentistry to 
Medicine,” by a speaker selected by the 
Dean of the Dental School. 

The lectures will be popular in nature 
and in no way beyond the understanding 
of the countless boys and young men who 
are especially interested in wireless. 
The lectures will not exceed thirty min- 
utes in length and will be delivered with 
a view to the possibility of the students 
taking notes. By the use of the sound- 
amplifier, many persons may hear a lec- 
ture from one receiving set. 

A member of the Tufts College faculty 
says: “Some one has spoken of a college 
as a workshop of ideas. What more logi- 
cal than that those ideas should be placed 
at the disposal of the public without 
charge? The public supports our colleges, 
and we at Tufts feel that if we can render 
a public service through this radio sta- 
tion, which was established and is now 
Inanaged by Tufts men, we ought to do 
gh ig! 

The entire course of lectures will be 
completed May 1. 
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The Religion of Character - 


Mr. Weil and Dr. Crothers in the Preaching 
Misston—The “‘second coming’’ 


Sharing the platform with Dr. Samuel 
McChord Crothers of Cambridge at the 
fifth meeting of the Unitarian Preaching 
Mission, March 26, in Unity House, Bos- 
ton, Rey. Fred Alban Weil of Quincy, 
Mass., scored the Fundamentalists and 
their scheme of salvation and stigma- 
tized their “second coming” teachings 4s 
a medieval gospel of blood and the devil, 
“a hydra-headed monster that has crawled 
out of the Dark Ages.’ * 

The subject for the evening was “The 
Religion of Character.” Dr. Crothers 
spoke on the message of Unitarianism 
and its contribution to life to-day in the 
emphasis upon character. He bespoke 
freedom of the mind and declared that 
no one had a right to stand at a church 
door and say, “Come in, if you accept 
my definitions.” Mr. Weil gave a vigor- 
ous presentation of Unitarian belief and 
left no-doubt in the mind of his audience 
as to where his church stands in the face 
of the menace of the doctrine of salvation 
as the Fundamentalists interpret it. 

Mr. Weil said in part :— 

“Religion has always stressed salva- 
tion. To-day in Boston we find presented 
the most amazing plan of ‘salvation’ ever 
preached under the name of Jesus of 
Nazareth. It has been said that some 
prehistoric monster may still exist in 
South America, and the world marvels. 
But the world should marvel much more 
at the ‘salvation’ of the so-called ‘Funda- 
mentalists,’ for religiously this is indeed 
a hydra-headed monster that has crawled 
out of the Dark Ages. 
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“The Fundamentalists have three com- 
mandments, all negative. They tell us 
not to think, not to attempt social reform, 
and not to believe in a loving Jesus. 
Away, then, with education. Away with 
social betterment. Away with the belief 
in a good God. Simply wait. Wait to 
hear the tread of the iron-shod feet, to 
feel their crushing weight, and to see the 
upspurting blood, as Jesus returns to 
trample mankind under foot. This, say 
the Fundamentalists, may happen at any 
moment. The Fundamentalist preacher 
offers you an avenue of escape. It is in 
three words—‘Join my church.’ 

“What is the reply of Boston to this 
gospel of blood and devil in the name of 
salvation and religion? Was Boston be- 
come so colorless that it yawns under 
the semblance of culture and indiffer- 
ence? Had not Boston already yawned 
so much, such a teaching could not have 
gained place in a city supposed to lead 
in civilization. Let Boston forego hu- 
manitarian works if it is to countenance 
placidly teachings about Jesus that give 
the lie to every good deed. 

“The Fundamentalists have not grown 
up overnight in doctrine or numbers. 
They are allied to the thought of salva- 
tion through the blood and death of Jesus 
on the cross. Note the difference. Not 
salvation here by the return of the 
avenging Jesus after death, but salvation 
in the death itself. This is orthodoxy. 
It is religion to-day for the average 
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ehureh throughout the land. ‘This doc- 
trine still persists in the Y. M. C. A. and 
the Y. W. C. A. as necessary for a voting 
membership. Affirm Jesus as your per- 
sonal saviour through his erucifixion and 
you are ‘saved.’ Do not say these words 
and you are not a Christian. This is 
the Crucified-Saviour Blood Test of Ortho- 
doxy. It is a theology, antiquated, but 
tenaciously held to-day as ‘Christianity.’ 
It is used religiously to divide the sheep 
from the goats. It is so used in Boston, 
but with the soft pedal. The reason for 
this is that Unitarians have more money 
and churches in Boston. 

“Now what does the Unitarian believe 
in regard to salvation? He does not be- 
lieve in the returning, avenging blood- 
stained Jesus of the Fundamentalists. 
Neither does the Unitarian believe in 
the salvation of the world by the death 
of Jesus on the cross, in order to placate 
an angry God by the sacrifice. 

“To begin with, he believes man to be 
of infinite worth, not primarily plunged 
in sin and requiring a blood redemption. 
So here you have the possible evolution 
of goodness instead of the belittling con- 
cept of the fall of man. Man is a ‘living 
soul,’ and to the extent that he becomes 
yet more a ‘living soul,’ to that extent man 
is yet more of God. This is the evolution 
of goodness inman. This is the Unitarian 
message of ‘salvation by character.’ 

“This, says the Unitarian, is what hap- 
pened in the life of Jesus. From the 
study of the Bible as a proof-text, Uni- 
tarians once declared Jesus to be the 
son of Joseph and Mary. They now de- 
clare this from every angle of approach 
to the ‘leadership of Jesus.’ Unitarians 
hold that Jesus saves the world, in so 
far as the world will heed, not in his 
death, but through his life and example. 
He leads through his oneness with God, 
differing from us not in essence, but in 
degree. It was the character of Jesus 
that enabled Jesus to go to the cross. He 
otherwise could not have been true to 
God. But if he went to the cross as part 
of a theological scheme and a puppet, 
then Judas should not be regarded as a 
traitor, but as a benefactor. 

“Character is salvation, declares the 
Unitarian. Religion, he holds, is what 
you are and not what you affirm. Yet 
what you affirm will help to make you 
what you are, and if you affirm an un- 
real theology it will not lead you to God. 
Religion is a life, a way, and not a dogma. 
Character is salvation, but character is 
more than morality. It is morality plus 
communion with God, even as Jesus 
prayed—‘Our Father.’ And salvation it- 
self is not an escape from an angry God, 
but the call to a loving Father to be 
exemplified in the brotherhood of man. 
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“Religion and salvation are not given 
away. You must experience religion. 
You must earn salvation. You must not 
only follow Jesus. You must be Jesus. 
The Unitarian ig conscious of the love of 
God to lead and direct and inspire, 
through constant communion for constant 
salvation in right living. As time goes 
on, he is, about the Father’s business 
until the call comes from Him. Then 
God perhaps will not ask us how many 
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talents we possess, but how we have 

eared for the talents that we have pos- 

sessed. ‘Hye hath-not seen nor ear heard’ 

the glory that awaits those who now live 
with God for ever higher ideals and 

nobler actions. This is character and 

this is salvation. It is life abundant.” 


CAMP IDYLE WYLD 
Three Lakes, Wisconsin 
All the activities of a first-class camp together with the wonder- 
ful opportunities of rea] camping trips lasting from one to eight 
days taken by canoe, motor-boat, or four-wheel drive truck, and 
traveling hundreds of miles. 
Few vacancies, limited enrollment; highest references, 


Season fee, $500, including railroad fare 


CAMP WAMEGO 
FOR BOYS 


Strictly Unitarian-Universalist Manage- 
ment. In Adirondacks, N.W. Corinth, 
70 acres of fields, campus, pines, beaches. 
3 lakes. Expert councilors from West 
Point U.S.M.A. Worcester and New 
York. Juveniles, Juniors, Seniors. Sports 
that educate and develop. Phone. Wire- 
less. Send for catalog, Rates modest. 


REV. C. J. HARRIS, 45 Pinehurst Avenue, New York 


WHAT CAMP 
for the 


BOY or GIRL 


Parents are now considering this 
important matter. 


THE REGISTER 


will gladly assist its readers in 
making their selections. Such 
data as are not already in our 
files will be obtained wherever 
possible, and without charge. 
Readers of 


THE REGISTER 


who will conduct camps this - 
summer are asked to send us 
catalogues and other information 
for our use. 

Address all correspondence to 


School and Camp Service 


THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
16 Beacon Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


Would you know a summer camp where EVERY 
BREEZE IS A SEA BREEZE, cool and refreshing, 
right down on the tip of Cape Cod? 


COME TO CAMP CHEQUESSET 


Would you know the HOME OF NATURE STUDY, 
where Northern and Southern plants meet—where 
Agassiz established his summer school—where 
Thoreau lived with nature—where the first nature- 
lore school of camp councillors met—where the 
New England Field Naturalists met sea life and 
land life down on Cape Co 


COME TO CAMP CHEQUESSET 


Would you like to PUT ALL AMERICA BEHIND 
YOU and cook breakfast on the Atlantic shore? 
If you wish to learn more about Camp Chequesset, 
write to 
PROF. and MRS. WILLIAM GOULD VINAL, 
Rhode Island College of Education, Department of 
Nature Study, Providence, RL 
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Membership Campaign Notes 


Rey. Thomas P. Byrnes of Oklahoma 
Okla., reports: “We are taking 
part in the Membership Campaign and 
are pushing the work here in the best 
way adapted to our local situation. When 
came here the church had about thirty- 
five living members, many of them were 
not active. We now have ninety-five mem- 
bers, sixty-two of whom joined in the 
last two years. The church had seventy- 
five members last Easter. We have 
taken in fifteen members since November 
1, and five new members joined between 
Easter and the beginning of the Cam- 
paign. 

“We have bent our campaign not to 
sign up new members, but to increase 
our church attendance, in order to secure 
new members in the future. 

“We have done this by advertising and 
by making our church services vital, ap- 
pealing, helpful, and inspiring to those 
who have attended. 

“One other method has been to increase 
the point of contact of our church with 
the people of the community. 

“To this end I have conducted two mid- 
week meetings, and each week one for 
the women in the afternoon, in which I 
have delivered a course of literary lec- 
tures on ‘The Heroes and Heroines of 
Fiction. The attendance at these have 
ranged from thirty to fifty-five. On each 
Thursday night I have conducted an open 
forum on every-day life problems, and 
these have brought from forty to one 
hundred and thirty people, two-thirds of 
whom are strangers and_-visitors, and 
new recruits to our church and cause. 

“A small stream of these people is 
finding its way to our Sunday morning 
service, but the fruits of this kind of 
work will not be reaped until this Cam- 
paign is over.” 


_ Work on the Membership Campaign in 
Athol, Mass., is summarized as follows 
by Rev. Edmund Booth Young :— 

“We are working hard on the member- 
ship drive here. I have had paid adver- 
tisements in both local papers, asking for 
new members; each Sunday I report from 
the pulpit the gains of the week, as I did 
last year. This makes a sort of game of 
it. At present we have a gain of 14.6 per 
cent. It goes a little hard this year on 
account of the large accessions last year, 
but we are going to keep at it with vigor. 
A letter has been sent out together with 
a post-card for reply, and a special com- 
mittee will interview those who have not 
answered. I have had two Sunday night 
meetings at which I have given addresses 
on doctrinal subjects. Sunday night, 
March 19, we had the church full, and 
the congregation listened to me for thirty- 
five minutes without wiggling. I believe 
doctrine can be preached if it can be 
linked up with the personal interests of 
people.” : 


“We have just closed a very successful 
campaign of one week for the furthering 
of our liberal cause in Alton, Il.,” writes 
Rey. Charles Russell Carlin. “I am won- 
dering if any church has equalled our 
record. 

“We have eighty-five members. Our 
average attendance for the six nights of 
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the campaign was 8914, with more non- members, so that it was necessary to 
members each evening than members. draw upon the non-members in order to 
Many of our members never missed a attain an average of 89. Our largest at- 
meeting. But we have only 64 resident tendance was 106 on the first night (Sun- 


DR. JOEL, H. METCALF 
and his daughter 


will conduct a limited party to Europe, visiting France, Italy, Switzerland, Germany and 
THE PASSION PLAY, the Rhine, Belgium, England, June 24th to September 2d inclu- 


sive. Address 17) DANFORTH STREET, PORTLAND, MAINE 


MORE RELIGIOUS BOOKS IN THE HOME 


“It is not enough for people to read the current novels and magazines. Re- 
ligious families ought to build up good libraries of religious books. Children 
should be made familiar with them in youth. It is a wholesome thing for 
every family who cares for the higher things of life to give attention to the 
additions that are made to the home library. This ought to include some- 
thing more than the incidental, trivial and flippant things, which too many 
people are content to buy and read. If we are to train up a generation capa- 
ble of sustained thought and possessed of strong convictions, there must be 
some attention to the selections and purchase of good books for the home.” 


THOMAS STARR KING, PATRIOT AND PREACHER, by Charles W. Wendte. 
oe i : $3.00; by mail $3.25 
Dr. Wendte’s biography is a plain, straightforward story of this patriot and preacher— 
the man who more than any other saved California for the Union. 


UNWROUGHT IRON, by Frederick May Eliot. $1.25; by mail $1.35 
A conception of religion as a personal experience, in which each generation receives as its 


heritage the results of past experiences, and works upon these results in three phases of re- 
ligion—worship, thought and service. 


WHO ARE THE UNITARIANS? by Augustus P. Reccord. $1.50; by mail $1.60 
These sermons give a brief record of the origin, history and belief of the Unitarians. 


WE BELIEVE, by Paul R. Frothingham. $0.90; by mail $0.98 
A confident promise that the doctrine of the brotherhood of man will eventually prove the 
white beacon light that will lead the world to lasting peace. 


UNITARIAN THOUGHT, by Ephraim Emerton. $2.00; by mail $2.14 
This book will prove most helpful and valuable to those who wish to know the fundamental 

beliefs of the Unitarians. 

UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA, by George Willis Cooke. $2.00; by mail $2.25 
_This book is a valuable reference work as well as a thoroughly readable and instructive 

history on the origin and growth of American Unitarianism. 

BEHOLD A SOWER! by M. Louise C. Hastings. $1.50; by mail $1.60 
The editor has sought not only to provide daily readings for the home and schoolroom, 

but also to bring comfort, courage and hope to people in all walks of life. 


THOUGHTS FOR DAILY LIVING, by Robert Collyer. $1.00; by mail $1.14 
These inspiring selections give counsel, cheer and consolation. 


THE UNITARIAN FAITH SET FORTH IN FIFTY UNITARIAN HYMNS. 
; $0.75; by mail $0.85 
This collection of lyrics has been selected from the large number written in the past one 
hundred years by men and women, all of whom have been known as Unitarians. 


THE THOUGHT OF GOD IN HYMNS AND POEMS, by Frederick L. Hosmer and 
William C. Gannett. $1.35; by mail $1.45 

A volume of devotional verse, the beauty and devoutness of which has for years com- 
mended it to all religious minds. 


THE ORIGIN AND CHARACTER OF THE BIBLE, by J. T. Sunderland. 
aie ; : $1.50; by mail $1.65 

With illustrative tables, and lists of the best books for reading and study, it sets forth the 
facts forcibly, in the light of large knowledge, yet in an eminently candid, catholic and 
reverent spirit. 
THE SOUL OF THE BIBLE, by Ulysses G. B. Pierce. Leather, $2.00 postpaid 

These selections are representative of what is best in the Bible, and the method of selec- 
tion is such as to reveal “the soul of the Bible,”’ not as selections merely, but as Scripture 
readings admirably adapted for use in church; school and home. 
THE PRIEST, by William L. Sullivan. 

A faithful reproduction of a profound spiritual struggle. 


IMMORTALITY AND THEISM, by William Wallace Fenn. $1.00; by mail $1.05 
An analysis of the problem of immortality from the point of view of theism. 


$1.25; by mail $1.35 


THE BEACON PRESS 


25 BEACON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 
Bookshop at 16 Beacon Street, Boston 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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day, February 19). The next largest at- 
tendance was on Wednesday night, with 
105 present. 

“As a direct result of the meetings we 
received four persons into the church on 
Sunday morning, February 26, at the 
close of the meetings. Two families were 
resurrected that had not been inside the 
ehurch since IJ came here a year and a 
half ago. They are now regular attend- 
ants.” 


How the First Parish Church, Dor- 
‘chester, Mass., put on its church member- 
ship campaign— ‘work just begun and to 
go on indefinitely’—is outlined in the 
following interview with Mrs. Herbert 
S. Frost, under whose leadership the city 
work was organized and carried out dur- 
ing the winter months. The First Parish 
plan has simplicity to recommend its use 
in other parishes. Unquestionably it has 
obtained results in bringing new life into 
the church. 

Says Mrs. Frost :— 

“In September we started with a dual 
ministry. Mr. Hudson, our senior minis- 
ter, had been occupying the pulpit for 
some months and so was fairly well ac- 
quainted with many of our people. 

“Our junior minister, Mr. Rutledge, 
was to act as parish administrator, and 
it was necessary for him to get acquainted 
with his working force in as short a time 
as possible. ‘This was arranged by a 
series of ‘Hostess Meetings.’ .The mem- 
bers of the parish were divided into nine- 
teen groups and a hostess chosen for each 
group who would be willing to entertain 
that group in her home on a stated even- 
ing from eight to ten o'clock. 

“These meetings were well attended 
and created a spirit of good-fellowship 
among the members as well as giving 
Mr. Rutledge an opportunity to address 
the group, urging a large church attend- 
ance and a fuller membership. People 
who we thought might be interested in 
our church were invited to these meetings 
also. i 

“Our next step was to form a Parish 
Council and a Cabinet to carry on the 
work of the campaign and handle such 
matters as might come before it. Under 
the auspices of the Cabinet a circular 
letter was sent out with extracts from 
the by-laws and a blank for membership 
attached. In response to this, eighty- 
five members were added to our list of 
membership at the annual meeting on 
January 9, 1921. Some of these were 
members of the parish under the old 
order of things, but had never joined 
the church, Many, however, had not be- 
longed to either. 

“During February and March four Sun- 
day afternoon meetings were held at 4.30 
p.M., with addresses on ‘Unitarian Inter- 
pretations of Modern Thought.’ Oppor- 
tunity was given for asking questions, 
and tea was served at the social hour 
which followed. Much interest was 
shown in these meetings, and we had an 
average attendance of 185, an attendance 
of 88 on one unusually stormy afternoon. 

“With our Hostess Groups to work on, 
twenty-one groups were formed and a 
lieutenant chosen for each group. These 
lieutenants chose a committee to help in 
the visitation. It is their duty to note 
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strangers in church and get in touch with are visited by one or more church mem- 
others outside. Any name received is bers and a card is filled out by the visitor. 
turned over to me and given to the lieu- If there is a woman in the family, she 
tenant to whom it belongs. These people is invited by the visitor to the next meet- 


FOR LENTEN READING 


Immortality and Theism. By Wu. W. Fenn, Dean of Harvard Divinity 
School. 


“Professor Fenn has with great sweetness, beauty of style and thought, and deeply reverent 


| and forward-looking vision, stated the case for personal survival from the point of view of 


This is altogether a beautiful 


one unboundedly confident ‘ ‘that highest good is highest truth.’ 
$1.00 


thing, beautifully done.’—New York Evening Post. 
Living Again. By CHarites R. Brown, Dean of Yale Divinity School. 


A noteworthy statement of the problem of Gamiorislity from the religious teacher’s point 
of view. Casting aside any attempt to prove the doctrine on the basis of our present scien- 
tific data, Dr. Brown here presents it as a venture of faith, reinforced by the reminder to his 
readers of those high hours in experience when the feeling is instinctive and compelling that 
our life has permanent worth. $1.00 


Pagan Ideas of Immortality. By Ciirrorp H. Moors. 


“He has covered much ground in a short space. The focus of the lecture is the sixth Aineid; 
he gathers up the threads which contributed to Virgil’s conception of the future life, speaks 
of their subsequent development, and shows how pagan ideas anticipated many of the root- 
notions of Christianity and prepared an environment in which it might grow. Itis an able 
piece of work, full of interest both for the expert and the layman.”’—Ozford Magazine. $1.00 


Metempsychosis. By Gnorar Foor Moors. 

This is a popular sketch of the doctrine of transmigration of souls as exhibited in various 
historic faiths. The doctrine prevailed in India, it was also at home in Greece, it was current 
among Christian Gnostics, it was taken up in certain circles of Jews and Moslems, and it finds 
exponents even in modern times. An appended list of notes gives the chief source-materials 
from which the reader may pursue the subject more at length. $1.00 


The Religious History of New England. By Wm. W. Fenn, and others. 


Sketches by prominent leaders in eight denominations. ‘The lecturers seem to vie with each 
other in making their respective subjects interesting. Asa result we have an unusually in- 
teresting history.’’—Union Seminary Review. ‘This is a delightful and instructive work. 
The survey in each case is a masterly one—clear, comprehensive, fair, judicial.’’—Methodist 
Quarterly Review. ‘‘A very helpful volume.”—Baptist World. $3.00 


To be found at all bookshops 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY PRESS 


RANDALL HALL 15 WEST 44TH STREET 
MASS. NEW YORK CITY 


67 
CAMBRIDGE, 


RECENT AND FORTHCOMING PUBLICATIONS AND IMPORTATIONS OF 
THE PILGRIM PRESS _ 22°W.34cksonsr. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
IMPORTATIONS 


THE SPIRITUAL PILGRIMAGE OF JESUS. 
(The Bruce Lectures, 1917.) By James Alexan- 
der Robertson, M.A. Price $2.25 


THE PERSISTENT WORD OF GOD. By John 
A. Hutton, D.D. Price $2.00 
CONCERNING THE SOUL. By James Alex. 
Robertson, M.A., D.D. Price $2.25 
THE CHRIST OF FAITH AND THE JESUS OF 
HISTORY. By D.M.Ross,D.D. Price $2.25 
SHEILA’S MISSIONARY ADVENTURES. By 
Sinclair Stevenson. Price $1.75 
NEW ILLUSTRATIONS FOR PULPIT AND 
PLATFORM. Compiled by D. B. Knox. 

Price $2.25 
THE GOD THAT JESUS SAW. By W. Garret 
Horder. Price $2.00 
DISCERNING THE TIMES. By John A. Hut- 
ton, D.D Price $2.75 


CREATIVE PRAYER- By E. Herman. 
Price $2.25 


THE GALILEAN,. By Nathaniel Micklem, M.A. 
Price $1.75 


THE HIDDEN ROMANCE OF THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. By James Alex. Robertson, M.A. 
Cloth, $2.25 


THE FELLOWSHIP OF THE SPIRIT. Human- 
ism of the Bible Series. By Charles Anderson 
Scott. Price $2.25 


14 BEACON ST. 
BOSTON, MASS. 


THE HONOR OF THE CHURCH. By Charles 
R. Brown, Yale Divinity School. 
Six addresses characterizzd by Dr. Brown’s well- 


known originality of thought and presentation. Ready 
in May. Price $1.00 


TRAINING OF CHILDREN IN THE CHRIS- 
TIAN HOME. By Luther Allen Weigle, Yale 
Divinity School. 

Simple and interesting in style. A valuable book on 


an important topic by an authority. Ready in May. 
Price $1.50 


RELIGIOUS THOUGHT IN THE GREATER 
AMERICAN POETS. By Elmer J. Bailey. 


A painstaking analysis of the religious attitudes of 


the more eminent American poets. Ready in May. 
Price $1. 50 


NEW PATHS THROUGH ,OLD PALESTINE. 
By Margaret Siattery. 

“Her description is excellent, colorful and reverent; 
the seven pilgrimages to the sacred places of the Holy 
Land are like religious paintings of the best type.”— 
St. Louis Star. Price $1.50 


SAFED AND KETURAH. By William E. Barton, 


“Whether one wants humor, philosophy, music, art or 
poetry, he will find. it in Safed and Keturah.’ 
“Like Shakespeare, Mr. Barton believes there are 


‘sermons in stones and good in everything.’ ” 
Price $1.25 


ry 
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ing of our Alliance branch as the visitor’s 


guest. Likewise a man is visited by a 
member of the Laymen’s League and in- 
vited to their next meeting. In this way 
each member of the family is linked up 

ith the organization to which he may 

long. They are invited to attend 
church on Sunday morning if they do 
not already do so. 

“Our policy is to establish a bond of 
friendship between a prospect and sey- 
eral members of our church, feeling sure 
that, with the splendid sermons which 
Mr. Hudson is giving us and the good 


work of the other branches of our church’ 


life, membership will follow. 

“We do not want a ‘Billy Sunday Re- 
yiyal,’ with new members coming in on 
a wave of hysterical emotion and going 
out on the next tide. What we want is 
serious-minded men and women who, 
after having the opportunity to know us, 
find something which we have to offer 
that will help them in their daily life 
and make them want to join us. 

“This work of personal contact and 
yisitation is to be carried on permanently 
under the auspices of the hospitality com- 
mittee of our Alliance branch. People ill 
or needing sympathy and kindness in 
any way are to be reported to the proper 
person and all links in the chain kept 
strongly welded.” 


Exhibiting the Church 


As an illustration of the new idea of 
project methods applied to religious edu- 
eation, it may be of interest to church 
school workers to hear of the exhibit 
given at the close of the year’s work in 
the church in Orange, N.J. This plan 
with slight variations to fit local condi- 
tions could be used in any school. i 

The general subject was, “Our Church— 
Its Work and its Influence.” 

The exhibit was planned on cardboards 
22x 38, and these topies chosen :— 


1. Our Church Home. 

2. The Work of our Church in the Com- 
munity and Country :— 

In Red Cross Service. 

Serving the Y. M. C. A. 

Housing the Day Nursery. 

Charity Work for Orthopedic Hos- 
pital. 

Our Service Flag. 

3. What our Unitarian Church Stands 
For. 

4. Great Unitarians. 

5. Our Chureh History in this Com- 
munity. 

6. Unitarian Agencies and Work. 

We started the Infant Department on 
the topic, “Our Church Home.” A large 
picture of the church in outline was made, 
with emphasis on the special points made 
by the children as to the parts each 
wished to color. The stained-glass~ win- 
dow in the parish house loomed large, the 
flag and its tall staff, the chimney down 
which Santa came for the Christmas 
party, and the gaily colored tulips border- 
ing the lawn. Hach child colored his 
chosen part, and their satisfaction with 
the results was a delight to behold. 

Grade 2 illustrated the work done by 
the church in housing the day nursery, 
entertaining children from the Orthopedic 
Hospital, and Red Cross service. Pic- 
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tures from magazines and yearly reports, wanted to show us what Unitarians stood 
babies of all kinds and descriptions, Red for, and worked out their own ideas in 
Cross nurses, crippled children, fur- a most interesting and remarkable way. 
nished the material for this card. A drawing of George Washington, tall 

A class of boys about ten years of age and stern in his uniform, was labeled 


“Your Fight for Liberty” 


We have arrived at a crisis in Christendom. For six weeks THE 
REGISTER has been sounding the alarm. 


Teachers of the belief in the Second Coming of Christ are spreading 
their doctrine of force, based upon a literal interpretation of the Bible. 


Always prompt to take the initiative against false teachings, THE 
REGISTER is once more the champion of spirituality and sound 
thinking. 

Thinking people are mindful of the service. The Boston Herald, the 
leading morning newspaper in New England, published on March 10 
a remarkable editorial, a column and a quarter in length, calling atten- 
tion to the dangerous situation in the churches, exposed by this 
paper, and quoting at length from THE REGISTER’S editorials. 
These are busy days in THE REGISTER office. In one morning we 
had thirty-nine individual visitors. Letters and telephone messages 
continue to pour in. ' 
They all tell us to keep up the fight—we fight for the other churches. 


Here is a letter received last week from a well-known Congregational 
minister in New York:— 


I want to congratulate you upon producing one of the finest 
papers that can come into any man’s study. More power to 
you. Your fight for liberty, whether opposing the extreme 
liberal cult on one side or the “fundamentalists” on the other, 
is a heartening sight. You have a great paper. I am proud 
to be one of its readers. 


This letter is typical of word received from Baptists, Methodists, 
Episcopalians, Universalists. 

And THE REGISTER will continue to be the champion of all that is 
true to the teachings of our liberal faith, all that is essential to the 
highest life. It will come to you each week a messenger of power, 
inspiration, and devotion. [f it pleases you, it will please your friend. 


THE CIRCULATION MANAGER. 


NO BUTS ABOUT IT 


Some educated men never went toa college or a university; some 
spiritually-minded men never attended church. 


But, the average man who desires an education tries to go to 
college, and the average man who desires spirituality and an 
inspiration to right living goes to church. 


In this forward step, the Church Membership Campaign, join the 
church you attend because it is broad enough to admit a variety 
of personal beliefs yet definite enough to form a real bond of union. 


By joining you help yourself, you learn how to help others, you 
encourage your minister, you swell the Unitarian membership 
roll, you add to the first accurate membership figures ever obtained 
in the denomination. 


Decide now to become a member of your church. 


MEMBERSHIP CAMPAIGN COMMITTEE 
7 Park Square, Boston 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Religion gave us the 
Sabbath day. 
Will you give one 
HOUR 
of it to. religion? 


“Truth”; Courage was depicted by a very 
husky football-player; while the only 
person the boys felt worthy to stand with 
these others and depict Honesty was our 
minister, and his picture completed the 
group. 

The next group (of girls), who had 
been studying “Heroic Lives,” chose Julia 
Ward Howe, whose picture and the story 
of her life, with the Battle Hymn of the 
Republic, filled one card; Alice Freeman 
Palmer and Wellesley filled another; 
Antoinette Blackwell a third. 

“The History of our Church” told of 
its founding, building, and the service of 
our minister, nor was the twenty-seven 
years’ record of our colored janitor 
allowed to go unnoticed, for the boys took 
his picture, which was mounted as a part 
of their exhibit. 

The group of older girls took up the 
publications of the A. U. A., THE CHRIS- 
TIAN Recister, and Word and Work, the 
Laymen’s League and Unity House, and 
the work of the church in aiding Chinese 
and Near Wast sufferers. These girls 
took entire charge of their work, did the 
necessary writing to obtain this material, 
and showed great interest. 

We felt that the work had been prof- 
itable and most worth while, not only for 
those who saw the exhibit, but for the 
children themselves. Rawa Oszorn. 


Notes and Announcements 


By the will of Samuel F. Scott, Uxbridge, 
Mass., head of S. F. Seott & Sons, Inc., 
who died Mareh 10, the Unitarian church 
of Uxbridge will receive a gift of $5,000, 
the income of which will be applied to 
the general parish fund. 


By. the death of Mrs. Harriet A. Clarke 
of North Andover, Mass., the church at 
Lawrence, Mass., received a bequest of 
$10,000. Samuel B. Stevens of North An- 
dover, Mass., who died February 21, left 
the North Parish, North Andover, $5,000. 


Rey. Eugene R. Shippen and Rey. Abbot 
Peterson have been assigned leading parts 
in the five-act drama “Jeremiah” to be 
presented by the Greater Boston Federa- 
tion of Churches, in the National Theatre, 
Boston, Mass, May 4 and 5. Mr. Shippen 
will take the role of Jeremiah and Mr. 
Peterson that of Nebuchadnezzar. 


A circular letter sent members of the 
parish at Canton, Mass., by Eliot C. 
French, superintendent of the Sunday- 
school, urgently requests that at the 
annual parish meeting the school be al- 
lotted a certain sum for maintenance. 
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This method of support that is being 
adopted by an increasing number of 
churches assures the Sunday-school a 
fixed income. 


The chureh council of the church at 
Jamestown, N.Y., met March 6, in the 
new church building. The church, said 
to be the most beautiful and artistically 
appointed of its kind in the city, is near- 
ing completion, and will soon be ready 
for the congregation. Services are now 
being held in the Y. W. C. A. auditorium. 


The Unitarian Ministers’ Monday Club 
will meet April 10, at 11 a.m., in Channing 
Hall, Boston, Mass. Rey. George L. Parker 
of Newton Centre, Mass., is to be the 
speaker, his subject being, ‘“Recent Con- 


ditions in “Russia.” Rey. W. 8S. Sutton 
will preside. The meeting is open to the 
public. 


In Arlington Street Church, Boston, 
Mass., there will be daily services during 
Holy Week, 12 noon to 12.30 p.m., as fol- 
lows: Monday, April 10, Rev. Abraham M. 
Rihbany; Tuesday, April 11, Charles EH. 
Park, D.D.; Wednesday, April 12, Lemuel 
H. Murlin, D.D., President of Boston Uni- 
versity; Thursday, April 18, George A. 
Gordon, D.D., Old South Church; Friday, 
April 14, Rey. Palfrey Perkins. 


Dr. Albert C. Dieffenbach, Editor of Tar 
REGISTER, spoke on “The Upheaval in 
Protestantism” at the last meeting of the 
year in Ford Hall Forum, Boston, Mass., 
Sunday evening, April 2. Dr. Dieffenbach 
aroused his very large audience by his 
appeal to the churches to save their people 
from the ‘second coming” doctrine of 
force, violence, and fanaticism, which is 
now preached to millions of persons all 
over the land. He was introduced as the 
leader of the opposition to the dangerous 
belief which constitutes an undoubted 
erisis in religion. 


At the annual meeting of the church 
of Fall River, Mass., held Thursday even- 
ing, March 16, officers for the ensuing 


year were elected as follows: Mod- 
erator, Judge James M. Morton, Sr.; 
clerk, William C. Gray; _ treasurer, 


James P. Hart; standing committee—for 
two years, Edward S. Adams; for three 
years, Frederick O. Dodge and Ellis 
Gifford; delegates to the annual meeting 
of the American Unitarian Association— 
Rey. John N. Mark, Mrs. I. Chester Poole, 
and Lawrence B. Borden; alternates, Mrs. 
Charles 8. Aldrich and Edward 8S. Adams. 
Rey. John N. Mark, the recently elected 
minister, will begin his duties as pastor 
the first Sunday in May. 


Prof. Kirsopp Lake of Harvard Univer- 
sity has been giving a course of Bible lec- 
tures on Thursday afternoons in the par- 
ish house of the First Parish Church, 
Cambridge, Mass. The assembly room 
has been crowded with men and women 
who have been eager to hear the results 
of modern study of the old Scriptures. In 
the early days of New England the 
“Thursday Lecture’ was a great event. 
Professor Lake has demonstrated that the 
Thursday Lecture ean still be a success. 
His course is especially timely in view 
of the dangerous “second coming” move- 
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THE REGISTER’S 
“WANT ADVERTISEMENTS ” 


Watch this column each week. 
Through it make known your wants. 


Send copy, plainly written, to the Advertising Dept., 
THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER, 16 Beacon Street, 
Boston 9, Mase. Our rates for each insertion are 
4 cents for each word, initial, or number, includ- 
ing address; minimum charge, $1. Discounts for 
six or more insertione. Replies may come in care of 
THE REGISTER, if desired, for which there is an 
extra charge of 4 cents for each insertion. Pay- 
ment must accompany all orders. 


AIREDALE PUPS on approval. Registered 
stock. Kennels closed Sundays. H. G. CLoucH, 
Greenland, N.H. 


FOR RENT IN BROOKLINE, overlooking Blake 
Park, from June 1, attractive house completely 
furnished and beautifully located. C-11, Curis- 
TIAN REGISTER. 


A NEW ENGLAND WOMAN, accustomed to nice 

home, would like position as Managing House- 

keeper. Best references. Address C-12, care 

oes REGiIsTHR, 16 Beacon Street, Boston, 
ass. 


MRS. SPINNEY’S HOUSE for persons seeking 
rest and recuperation, also elderly persons who 
need special care. Attractive surroundings, 
spacious piazzas, library, good food. 17 Parley 
Vale, Jamaica Plain, Mass. 


CHURCH ORGANIZATIONS AND YOUNG PEO- 

PLE’S SOCIETIES—A quick and pleasant way 

to raise money by selling Chocolate Bars— 

Necco—The Line that Leads. Send for infor- 

uarien L. A. FuLuar, 449 Broadway, Everett, 
ass. 


COMPANION—Unitarian woman would like to 
hear from Unitarian woman desiring compan- 
ion. Will travel, care for semi-invalid, chap- 
eron, be social secretary,—any suitable posi- 
tion of trust. Highly recommended. C-13, 
CHRISTIAN R®GISTHR. 

LYMAN WARD of Camp Hill (Alabama) School 
will be in Boston and vicinity the last two 
weeks in March. Mr. Ward will be available 
for addresses or consultation. Address Camp 
Hill, Alabama, till March 15th, afterwards 
Young’s Hotel, Boston. 

EASTER GIFTS— Chicken Little, yellow cloth 
full of candy eggs. in coop. SURPRISE STICK, 
make-believe lemon stick holding five Spring 
toys. 30 cents each; 4 for $1.00. Lambkin, 
of eiderdown, holding pint hot-water bottle, 
$2.00. Mistress Party R. Comrort, North Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY INN 


“AMONG THE HILLS” 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


e 


Second season opens July 1. Ideal 
Unitarian summering-resort. Preach- 
ing by well-known clergymen. 


Nothing contagious but a good time. 
Reservations now being made. 


Same low rates. Improvements. 


Wire Mountan Refrigerators 


i “The Chest with the Chill in it” 
Pia’) 


Built on scientific principles and 
tested by use 

**in over a million homes” 
Easy to clean—economical— 
durable and efficient. 

Sold in every city and important 
town in the United States. Send 
for handsome catalogues and 
booklets. 


MAINE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Nashua, N.H. Esth. 1874 


al 
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ment and the dogmatic assertion that the 
basis of -it is in the Bible. Professor 
Lake pays his respects to ‘‘millennialists” 
of every kind. 


Preble Chapel, Portland, Me., in its 
seventy-five years of history has had but 
four pastors: William Hobart Hadley, 
eventeen years; Oliver P. Tuckerman, 
eleven years; William Tait Phelan, thirty- 
six years; and Arthur G. Pettingell, who 
is still minister, seventeen years. Preble 
Chapel is well known in Portland his- 
tory as the building in which the city’s 
first evening school met. The evening 
school was established in 1850 by the 
ministry-at-large. One hundred and fif- 
teen pupils were enrolled, varying in age 
from nine to thirty-five. Rev. William 
Hobart Hadley, in whose ministry the 
school was founded, records that ‘about 
150 yolumes of second-hand school-books, 
and a considerable number of slates and 
inkstands were presented by individuals 
for the benefit of the school. But many 
of the books, belonging to branches not 
taught in the school, and others being 
different from the kinds on the same 
subjects now in general use, were of less 
service than they otherwise would have 
been.” 


The directors of Hale House, a settle- 
ment in the South End of Boston, Mass., 
founded by Edward Everett Hale, has 
eompleted a plan for taking seventy Bos- 
ton newsboys to Camp Hale, Squam Lake, 
White Mountains, N.H. Dr. Samuel Ger- 
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son, Associate Head Resident of Hale 
House, will have charge of the boys. Dr. 
Gerson says that the great need now is 
for books, games, and phonograph records. 
There are three houses and two summer 
camps connected with the institution. 
Halecroft, the girls’ camp, is located at 
Lake Nubanusett, N.H. Arthur L. Palmer, 
secretary of the Unitarian Campaign, and 
Isaac Blaine Stevens, college-center sec- 
retary of the League, are residents and 
volunteer workers at the House. 


Services at King’s Chapel, Boston, Mass. 
for thesweek beginning Monday, April 10: 
Monday, 12 m., Rev. Howard Charles 
Gale, First Parish, Beverly, Mass.; 5 
P.M., Frederick W. Perkins, D.D., First 
Universalist Church, Lynn, Mass. Tues- 
day, 12 m., Rev. Palfrey Perkins, First 
Parish, Weston, Mass.; 5 p.m., Charles 
EH. Park, D.D., First Church in Bos- 
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ton, Mass. Wednesday, 12 m., Lee §S. 
McCollester, D.D., Crane Theological 


School, Tufts College; 5 p.m., Rev. Boyn- 
ton Merrill, Old South Church, Boston, 
Mass. Thursday, 12 m., Rey. Eugene R. 
Shippen, Second Church in Boston, Mass. ; 
5 p.M., Rey. Chester A. Drummond, Chan- 
ning Church, Newton, Mass. Friday, 11.30 
A.M., Howard N. Brown, D.D., King’s 
Chapel; 5 p.m., choral service, Good Fri- 
day music and reading of the Passion 
Story. Saturday, 12 m., Rev. Prof. Henry 
Wilder Foote, Harvard Divinity School, 
Cambridge, Mass. 


A chorus of seventy voices, comprising 
the choirs of the First and Second 
Churches of Boston, Mass., and boys from 
the Country Day School, under Mr. Thomp- 
son Stone, will sing selections from ‘The 
Passion according to St. Matthew” by Bach 
on the eyening of Good Friday, April 14, 
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Church Support 


This church is now in the making for future generations, and there can 


be no future for this church without an active religious present. 


Laymen’s Sunday Sermons 


Number Eight 
Horace T. Fogg 
President, Norwell Chapter 
Norwell, Mass. 


For 


this active present we of this community, and we alone, are responsible. 


In some sense of course the responsibility rests upon our minister. 


But 


there is a definite and a larger responsibility which is ours, and to this 
responsibility our Chapter of the Unitarian Laymen’s League pledges its 


unqualified support. 


We ask every one in this community to make this church his church, 
to support it not only financially, but even more effectively by his 


presence. 


Unitarian Laymen’s League 


New York 


7 Park Square—Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 


San Francisco 
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at eight o’clock, in the Second Church 
in Boston. The doors will be open to 
the public after 745 p.m. On Easter 
at 11 am. and 8 p.m., following the 
sermon,. “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had” will be dramatically presented in 
the chancel of the church, under the 
direction of Mrs. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen assisted by Miss Hazel Mackaye. 
Three episodes, each with its appropriate 
music, will be represented,—‘“‘The Conse- 
eration,” “Yglais summons the Nine Vir- 
tues,’ “The Holy Grail.’ The evening 
service has been arranged in order to avoid 
the overcrowding that, took place at the 
Second Church when the Christmas pag- 
eant was given. 


Rey. Alfred R. Hussey was installed 
minister of the First Church, Plymouth, 
Mass., Thursday afternoon, March 16: 
Special guests present were Rev. Theo. E. 
Busfield of the Church of the Pilgrimage, 
Rev. A. M. Fowler, Jr., of the First Bap- 
tist Church, Rey. Louis M. Flocken of the 
Memorial Methodist Church, and Rey. 
Samuel Frane of the Universalist Church. 
The invocation was given by Rey. Ernest 
A. Chase of Barnstable, followed by an 
anthem, “Arise, Shine.” The Scripture 
reading was by Rey. Charles F. Andrews 
of the First Church of Kingston, and was 
followed by a congregational hymn. The 
sermon was delivered by Rev. James A. 
Fairley of Jamaica Plain, and the prayer 
of installation was offered by Rev. Eugene 
Rodman Shippen of the Second Church of 
Boston. The welcome to the town and 
church was by Hon. Arthur Lord, chair- 
man of the parish committee. The charge 
to the minister was given by Dr. Albert 
Dieffenbach of Boston, and the charge to 
the people by Rev. Arthur B. Whitney of 
Leominster, former pastor of the church. 
A congregational hymn prepared especially 
for the occasion was sung. The benedic- 
tion was given by the minister, Rev. Alfred 
R. Hussey. 


Obituary 


LUCIA WADSWORTH SHEAD 


Neither the community of Eastport nor that 
part of it which forms the First Congrega- 
tional Society in Eastport will be alone in feel- 
ing the loss occasioned by the death of Mrs. 
Lucia Wadsworth Shead, for she had shown 
interest in everything belonging to our fellow- 
ship in a way that brought her into touch with 
a great many of its members. Mrs. Shead died 
March 19, 1922, in her eighty-third year. She 
was born May 28, 1839. She was a grand- 
daughter of Gen. Peleg Wadsworth, who built 
the house that is called now the “Longfellow 
House,” in Portland; one of whose daughters 
was the mother of Henry Wadsworth Long- 
fellow. Her husband, Edward Edes Shead, 
who was named after the third minister of the 
Eastport church, died in 1908, and since his 
death she has tried to do, in all that touched 
either the church at home or the church at 
large, that which he and she had done to- 
gether. Together they had attended May Meet- 
ings and General Conferences, and when left 
alone she continued to attend them. It is 
doubtful whether she ever failed to respond to 
an appeal of a national character. It was 
the same with appeals at home, whether public 
or private. She was the town’s “good angel.” 
In truth, she was the town’s saint. We of the 
liberal faith here in Eastport have a solemn 
pride in the thought that such*a flower was 
grown in our garden. It goes without the 
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OF RELIGIOUS, EDUCATIONAL, SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 


ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE THE SUPPORT OF 


UNITARIANS 


Children’s Mission 
to Children 


Instituted 1849. Incorporated 1864. 


The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 

Children in every form of need are given practical 
help by experts in child welfare, both in their own 
homes and in carefully chosen foster homes. 

A unique specialty is home care to hospital children, 
the hospital doctors continuing treatment. 

Those within forty miles of Boston who can open 
their homes to children, without charge or at moderate 
prices, are urged to communicate with the office. 

The Sunday-schools giye generously, but contribu- 
tions and bequests from adults are much needed. 


Presiwent, ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
Vice-PreswwentT, Mrs. CLARA B. BEATLEY. 
Cuirerx, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R, ELIOT. 
Treasurer, ALLSTON BURR. 


Drrectors: George R. Blinn, Miss Mary E. Bradlee, 
Miss M. Louise Brown, Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. 
Philip Y. De Normandie, Richard S. Eustis, M.D., 
Nathaniel T. Kidder, James Millar, Rev. Palfrey 
Perkins, Albert A. Pollard, William H. Slocum. 


PARKER B. FIELD, Genera Secrerary, 
zo Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


The 


CHOOL-LIFE IN THE COUNTRY. 
Exceptional health conditions. Careful supervision. 
Staff of trained teachers. Well-correlated courses in aca- 
demic, commercial, agricultural, and domestic arts sup- 
jects. All that is promised in the catalogue is faithfully 
fulfilled. Low charges. Scholarships. * 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
ANDOVER, N.H. 


YOUNG MAN OR YOUNG WOMAN! 


Can you use your life to better purpose than 
by helping make better men and women, and 
teaching and inspiring them to make this a 
better world? The Christian Ministry offers a 
most attractive challenge. The world never 
needed it more. Opportunities in it for those 
of good ability and thorough training were 
never better. 

PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 

FOR THE MINISTRY 
provides thorough training, offering about 125 
courses in eight departments of study. Supple- 
mentary work at Pacific School of Religion and 
University of California. Post-graduate study 
at University. Twelve weeks’ University sum- 
mer session. Climate ideal for comfort and 
study the year round. 

Degree course of four years for undergradu- 
ates, three years for graduates. Generous 
scholarships for superior work. Two competi- 
tive scholarships of $500 for next school year. 
Term begins August 21. For Register and 
further information address the President, 

BHARL MORSH WILBOUR, D.D., 
2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California. 


ISLES OF SHOALS 1922 


Hotel opens July 1, 1922. 

Unitarian Summer Meetings Association, July 
8 to 22. 

Young People’s Religious-Union, July 22 to 29. 
Institute of Religious Education, July 29 to 
August 12, 

If you have not received a bill for membership 
dues or desire to join the Unitarian Summer 
Meetings Association, send your check to 
Alden V. Keene, Treasurer, 2803 18th Street, 
Washington, D.C. Room application blanks 
mailed only on receipt of membership dues. 
Annual membership dues, $1; Sustaining 
membership dues, $2; Co-operative member- 
ship dues, é. 


. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 


MISS HARRIET E. JOHNSON, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


THE UNION 


BOSTON YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN UNION 
48 BOYLSTON STREET 


Funds Solicited for Perfection and Extension of Work for 
Comradeship, Character, Citizenship 


FRANK L. LOCKE, Present EDWARD A. CHURCH, TREASURER 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


Organized April 12, 1919 


To promote the worship of God and the ser- 
vice of mankind, in the spirit of Jesus. 
President, Charles H. Strong of New York. 
Vice-Presidents : Ernest G. Adams. of 

Brookline ; Robert L. Cox of Montelair ; 
Abbott A. Hanks of San Francisco; W. 


Burton Thorning of Houston. 
Treasurer, William Endicott of Baston. 
Secretary, W. L. Barnard of Hingham. 


7 PARK SQUARE, BOSTON Il, MASS. 


saying that she was a lifelong reader of Tun 
CHRISTIAN ReGIsTHER. She was a well-informed, 
intelligent Unitarian. She was a reader of 
good books. She was a good friend of the 
town’s Library, and of its schools. To her 
along with her husband’s brother, Jesse G. 
Shead, Eastport is indebted for its beautiful 
High School building. Her devotion to the 
home church was boundless. She always was 
in her place at the services; she served on the 
standing committee seyenteen years; she was 
active in the Alliance, and in the Sunday- 
school; she remembered the Society in her 
will. It meant much to her to be spared to 
share in the celebration of the Society’s one 
hundredth anniversary, and in the dedication 
of the windows that she had erected, at that 
time, in memory of her husband and of her 
father. Mrs. Shead began to fail about a year 
ago, though it became apparent only two or 
three months ago that the end was near. It 
cannot be said that she faced death bravely, 
for she did not fear it. She was “in a strait 
betwixt two’; those she loved best had gone 
before, but she loved many that still were 
here. So it was “if the Lord will” with her. 
She was a gracious woman, in whose presence 


- 


one might have recalled the eastern apologue, 
“T am not the rose, but I live with the rose; 
and so I have become sweet.” J. By 
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Meeting a National Need 


IX America there are sixty million people who have no church. What 

has liberal religion to offer as a solution of the problem confronting 

| this Republic? There are millions of American children who are receiving 
‘no religious training. What are we doing to meet the need? 


THE MESSAGE. 


The American Unitarian Association has published and distributed, 
in the past year, half a million tracts, books, and other publica- 
tions. The Wayside Pulpit preaches to two million people 
every week on the streets. We have strengthened our churches 
as centers of light and life. In hundreds of ways we are 
proclaiming a living religion and seeking to turn men from the 
ways of doubt to a glad and confident faith. 


THE MEN. 


The printed page and the spoken word are great vehicles for 
conveying the truth. In America, there are people who would 
close the doors of enlightenment; but those doors must never 
be closed. Instead, the forces of liberal religion must spirit- 
ualize education. We are seeking, successfully, for recruits 
for our ministry; men who will personify our faith and be new 
bearers of the light. 


THE MONEY. 


Our campaign for millions of dollars is a great success. It does 
not, however, provide for sustaining the regular work of the 
American Unitarian Association. There is the most urgent need 

of forty thousand dollars before the end of this present month 
of April. Make your Easter offering an expression of your 
living faith. 


‘THE TIME IS SHORT, AND THERE IS NO TIME TO LOSE. 
YOUR PATRIOTISM AND YOUR RELIGION BID YOU ACT. 


Send generous contributions to the Treasury of the AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 
Mr. Henry M. Williams, Treasurer, 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Why is 
night and waits for the clock to strike 


it, when one is wakeful at 
in order to learn the time, 
half-past 


News. 


it is always 
something ?—Newark Hvening 


“So you desire to become my son-in- 
law?” “No, I don’t. But if I marry your 
daughter, sir, I don’t very well see how 


I can get out of. it.’”—London Weekly 
Telegraph, 
Boy: ‘Father, can you sign your name 


‘Father: “Cer- 
then, please shut 
my report card.” 


with your eyes shut?’ 
tainly.” Boy: “Well, 
your eyes and sign 
—Boys’ Magazine. 


This bit from the Youngstown Tele- 
gram would “go” rather better in Eng- 
land: Teacher: “What is a mummy?” 
Junior: “A mummy is—a mummy is—a 
mummy is a poppy’s wife.” 

“He’s in a lunatic asylum.” “You don’t 
say so! What was the reason?” “A 
shock.” “Shock, eh?” “Yes. One day 
last week a woman came to his window, 
bought a ticket, paid for it, and walked 
away without stopping to ask a string 
of questions.”—Tit-Bits. 


seen tumbling out of a door- 

various domestic utensils 
as missiles. The following 
dialogue of two onlookers is reported by 
Passing Show: “Good ’eavens, Martha, 
what’s all that row?’ “Oh, that’s only 
the feller from-the H’Installment Furni- 
ture Company collectin’ ‘is easy pay- 
ments !” 


A man is 
way, with 
functioning 


“What's your name, prisoner?’ asked 
the Judge as he peered at the shambling 
black man. ‘Mah name’s Joshua, Jedge,” 
was the reply. “Joshua, eh?” said the 
judge, as he rubbed his hands, “Joshua, 
you say? Are you that same Joshua 
spoken of in Holy Writ—the Joshua who 
made the sun stand still?’ “No, Jedge,” 
was the hasty answer, “’twarn’t me. Ah’m 
de Joshua dat made de moonshine.’— 
National Monthly. 


Your Congressman will note this letter 
in Life with interest: “Dear Life: You 
recently published a letter, signed ‘Agric- 
ola,’ asking whether your readers could 
tell him or her where he or she can get 
dandelion bulbs for home planting. I 
think I can help him or her out, for once 
I wrote to our representative in Wash- 
ington asking for some Country Gentle- 
man corn seed. After several years had 
elapsed, the seed arrived, and I planted 
it as directed. When spring came I 
found no traces of corn, but I raised a 
bumper crop of dandelions where the seed 
had been planted, and I sold them as 
spinach at a handsome profit.—r. 0. B.” 


When a vote is to be taken on some 
important measure, a Congressman who 
cannot be present “pairs” himself with 
some Representative who would vote 
“aye” to the Congressman’s “nay,” or 
vice versa. Once a Democratic member 
of the House received a letter from an 
active politician of that party in his 
district, calling attention to the fact that 
he was reported in the Congressional 
Record almost every day as being “paired” 
with a Republican. “I don’t doubt your 
loyalty to the party,” read the letter; 
“but I think the boys would like it a 
good deal better if you paired with Dem- 
ocrats instead of Republicans.”—Harper’s 
Magazine. 
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MOTORMAN OR MINISTER 


If a man works as motorman or con- 
ductor for the Eastern Mass. Street 


Railway Co. he may expect a pension 
averaging $600. a year. 


If he is only a Unitarian 
a pension of $300. a year, 


minister he gets 


Which should you advise a young man 
to do, study at our Theological School or 
apply for a job to the Street Railway Co. 


Help us to answer this question in the 
right way by sending Annual Contributions 
promptly to our Treasurer, 


Rev. HAROLD G. ARNOLD, 
54 Kenneth St., West Roxbury, Mass. 


UNITARIAN SERVICE 
PENSION SOCIETY 


J. P. Parmenter, President. 

Paul Revere Frothingham, Vice-President. 
Robert Winsor, Jr., Vice-President. 

R. S. Loring, Secretary. 


Y/ HAMILTON WOOLEN COMPANY 
CAPITAL STOCK. 


No Preferred Stock 
No Bonds 


PRICE TO NET ABOUT 74% 
es 
M. H. WILDES & COMPANY 


INCORPORATED 
30 State St., Boston, Mass. 


THE REGISTER’S representative is 
available to visit parishes accessible 
to Boston. 


MINISTERS 


wish to be benefited by a larger 
distribution of THE REGISTER 
among their constituency. 


THE OPPORTUNITY 


will be arranged, wherever possible, 
upon application to the Circulation 
Manager. 


Educational 


THE MAC DUFFIE SCHOOL 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Three buildings. Gymnasium, Swimming. Ball field. Tennis 
courts. Horseback riding. College preparatory, general, special 
courses. Two years Housecraft course. Model practice house. 
Two years secretarial course. 35 girls. 12 teachers, 


JOHN MAC DUFFIE, Ph.D. 


Princi, f} 
rincipals: es_ JOHN MAC DUFFIE, A.B. 
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Church Announcements 


FIRST. CHURCH IN BOSTON (1630), corner 
of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. Rev. 
Charles H. Park, D.D., minister. Service at 
10.30 a.m. Sunday-scnool at 9.45 a.m. This 
church is open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


ARLINGTON STREET CHURCH. Rev. Paul 
Revere Frothingham, D.D., minister. Morning 
service at 11. Vesper Service (all the seats 
free) at 4. Church School with Kindergarten 
eines Ane 11. The church is open daily from 

unt: b 


CHURCH OF THE DISCIPLHS, corner of 
Jersey and Peterborough Streets. The minis- 
ter, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany, will preach. 
Subject, “The First and the Second Coming of 
Christ.” Church services at 11 a.m. Disciples 
School at 10.30 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 A.M. 
At 12.10 p.m. Mr. Parker B. Field will address’ 
the school and the congregation, on ‘The Chil- — 
dren’s Mission.’’ 


KING’S CHAPHL (1686), corner of Tre 
mont and School Streets. Rev. Howard N. 
Brown, D.D., and Rev. Harold HE. B. Speight, 
ministers. Sunday, April 9, Palm Sunde 
morning service, 10.45 a.m. Rey. Francis 
Peabody, D.D., Harvard University, will preach. 
Noon Service daily. Open 9 to 12.30 daily. 


SECOND CHURCH IN BOSTON (1649—The 
Old North), corner of Beacon Street and Audu- 
bon Road. All Beacon Street cars in the sub- 
way pass the door. Rev. Hugene Rodman Ship- 
pen, minister. Rev. Hdward A. Horton, D.D., 
minister emeritus. 9.45 a.M., Church School. 
New Bible Class for adults. *Morning service, 
11 4.m. Young People’s meeting (The Hmerson 
Guild), 6 p.m. The public cordially invited. 


FIRST PARISH CHURCH IN DORCHESTHR 
(1630). Meeting House Hill. Rev. Adelbert L. 
Hudson and Rey. Lyman V. Rutledge, ministers. 
Sunday, April 9, Mr. Hudson will preach. 
Subject, “Gethsemane.” Mr. Malcolm Lang, 
Organist and Musical Director. Church service 
at 11 a.m. Church school at 9.45 a.m. Kinder- 
garten at 11 a.m. Cordial welcome to all visi- 
tors. Take Dorchester tunnel car to Andrew 
Panae, then surface car to Meeting House 
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